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INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

Before Che turn of the century, the American poet and literary 
critic, jmm Russell Lowell, wrote: "It was in making education not only 
common to all, but In some sense compulsory on all, that the destiny of the 
free republlc-s of American was practically settled." A belief In public 
educatian as a means — perhaps the principal means — to equality of 
opporturFiity has always been a component of "the American dream." In recent 
years, howftveir, especially since the early 1960s, men and women with keen 
minds and swbstantial credentials have subjected that belief to severe 
scrutiny, Ths charge has been made, for example, that the public education 
system has bmn geared almost solely to those students whose backgrounds 
(whether th;«,y be working class, middle class, or the U.S. version of 
"aristocratic") prepared them for participation in the economic and cultural 
enterprisfls of the "majority"; to other students, who for a variety of com- 
plicated reasons were not so "predeiti ned the schools have been of less 
value. It hm ilso been charged that since World War 11. public education has 
concentrate^ an the college-bound student, to the detriment of others who were " 
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less academt cal ly oriented* As Rupert N. Evans said In a 1971 paper prepared 
for the Conmittee on Economic Development: . . there are three standard 
tracks at ths high schoQl level: (1) the college preparatory, which carries 
the prtmary emphasis^ (Z) a limited amount of real vocational education, which 
by and large does prepare a selected few for employment; and (3) the general 
aducatSon track, which l^^ds nowhere but has as Its function the Incareration 
of those who have no particular objective.*'^ 

Reacting to criticisms of this type. Congress passed a series of 
ac^ts during the 1960s designed to strengthen the public education system, 
especially for those studinti who (it was alleged) found It impossible to 
succeed in traditional classes or courses^ many of whom were far behind in 
basic educational ski Hi, or already had been pushed out or dropped out of 
schooU Among these acts was the Vocational Education Act of 1963, which had 
as Its principal objective the achievement of a vocational education system 
•Vihich will assure that ill persons of all ages in all communities of the 
state . . , will have rMdy access to vocational training or retraining which 
IS of high quality, which is realistle in the light of actual or anticipated 
opportunities for gainfut employment, and which is suited to their needs, 
interests, and ability to- benefit from such training J' However, although 
the 1963 act established admirable goals and enlarged appropriations ^ It 
dfd not tie funds to performance* Lacking that tie, no effective leverage 
ixNtad to entice vocational educatori frOT traditional curricula and educa- 
tional techniques to those presumed needed In order to serve the target groups 
designated by Congress* 

'McHurrin, Sterling M., Functional Education for Disadvantaged Youth , 
Committee for Eeonomic Dfeval opment , "Research and Policy Commfttee New York, 
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Consequently, in I968 Congress amended the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. The amendments went far beyond ralating appropriations to objectrves. 
They expanded the definition of vocational education and removed some of th(i 
narrowing strictures which had sharply d i fferent fated vQcational education 
from academic education, insisted upon st^te planning, and sought to strengthien 
the federal leadership role* They made Innovation a key objective. Through 
national and state advisory committees with independent staffs, they sought 
to bring lay perspective and influence into the administrative world of 
V oc a t i on a 1 ed uca t i on * 

Perhaps most important, the 1968 imendment$ mandated that portions 

of federal grants to the states be used to provide special programs or 

services who could not succeed in regular vocational education programs 

without such services. At least 10 percent of toMl federal grants to 

the states (Part B of the act) was earmarked to provide spacial educational 

programs and services to students with physical and mental handicaps. No 

less than an additional 15 percent was earmarked for group with handicaps 

of a nonphysical or nonmental natures 

. , , persons (other than handicapped persqns , . . ) who 
have academiCj socioetonomlc, or other hindicaps that pre- 
vent them from succeeding in regular vocational education 
2 

programs . . * ^ 

In addition. Part A, Section 102(b) of the act provided additional funds for 
students who fit the above definition and who live In areas of high youth 
unemployment, are incarerated in correctional I nst? tut ions , or for other 
innovative programs. 

Although the term "d i sadvantaged*' was not used in the act, the IS 
percent Part B set-aside and the Part A, Section 10Z{b) provisions 

^Public Law 90-5-76, 90th Congress, H*R* I8366p Part B, Section IZp^ 
(a), ik), (A), p. 9. 
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became known as the ''disadvantaged set-asldes," thus distinguishing them 
from the 10 percent, or ''handicapped set-^aside*" 

The term disadvantaged came into widespread use following the 
passage of the Economic Opportunity Act in the mid-1960s, and was. In fact , 
a euphemism for 'poor people," the presumed beneficiaries of the "war on 
poverty." Disadvantaged persons were defined as Individuals whose Incomes 
were below minimum levels and who were one or more of the following: members 
of minority groups^ school dropouts, under 22 years of age^ ^5 years of age 
or over, and handicapped*^ Since the public ichooli^ through manpowar 
development and training programs, bore a major responsibility for antl^ 
poverty programming* the term became fami 1 lar to educators, especially to 
vocational educators^ A national networl^ of skills centers, for example, 
was created (and still exists) to train or retrain the disadvantaged. All 
but a few of these Institutions were (and still are) administered by 
publ I c schools . 

However, the definition of disadvantaged used in connection with 
the antlpoverty program merely identified a "target groyp"; It did not come 
to grips with the specific conditions suffered by individual members of 
the target group which required remedial treatments. Thus the old dtflnitton 
did not appear to be of much use to educators, who in order to prescribe 
educational treatments for disadvantaged students, needed to Identify the 
specific conditions that resulted In school failure. 

The 1968 amendments therefore required that Individuals , rather than 

groups, be identified for special services. This meant, in essence, that 

students from middle class and wealthy backgrounds, as well as those from 

^Manpower Administrator, U.S. Department of Labor, Definition of 
Term "Disadvantaged Individual," Order No. 1-69, January i6, 1969. 
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traditional t&rget groups, could be diagnosed is di sad^antiged an^J \A/€re 
therefore elig ibie for special, ind ivi dusH aed educati cnal services. The 
act stated clearly that any itudent who cannot succeed in schoQl as the 
result of a ccindltion wh icN cm) 4 bm (or had the chance to ^e) coTrected by 
specral educational services gea red spec if i ca lly to the student's needs -^-^ 
is eligible for par ticlpat I on iri tM Part B set-aiide program for th^ dis" 
advantaged. 

The act also recognlzfid^ howver^ thatsutdents f rorn pcor families, 
divergent ctJltural backgrounds^ and students with language problsrii or who 
live in geographically fiolat^d are^s are mere 1 Ike 1y to be disadvantaged 
than those ^roni middle class cr Ithy backgrounds * Coniicaiiert the act 
permitted tlie designation of target ireas or groups by itat^l and Icxca.l 
educatlori J ur j sd let loni for adml risirative ©r fund allocation purposis* 
Nevertheless, once such target areas (or grcups) are d-ii s gnsted, the errphasM 
must be cn the idsn tl f Ic-at i on of Indi^^ldual s who are in nied of , and can 
benefit fronij special ediJeatit)na 1 s<irv,rlcei. 

Thus the Intent cf thepart B disadvantaged let-^aside and Part A 
Section 102(b) pro\/lsiona of the Vocational Education Act arraendinerts of 1963 
wai to p roy Ide new vocat lonal ediicatlon programs ^ or improym existing program, 
for certain students vwho prisumabty were not being Mil 1 sirved prior to the 
passage of the act. By Insisting or the tdenttf lea ttofl of students "who 
have academic^ socl oeconcm i or^ otfrisr hand icaps' ' on ati I nd! vl dua 1 bas Is ; it 
sought to correct ore of the great nilsconGept I ons of e^rl ler ant] poverty 
legislat ion 3 that Is, that the sc-ealled "d Issdvantage^'' ar^ a morol Ithic 
group whose problefns can be solved &y the initiation of gin^ralized prograins 
not neceaiarilv related to the specific problems faced by irpdlwldual s within 
the target gpo^p. 
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rhs 13*8 ^m^ndments 'Ny« now been fnoperatTori si mc^ 1970^ In fis-cal 
yiar I175i a tcta 1 of S97,032»e37 fn fsd^rsl ^unds vwas sjcpit^dicl f^r the di e- 
adv^antaged under boch Pirti ^ and B of tU ict, and 1,7^2,026 stu^erits *v/ere 
enrclled In t(i€ p rogrim. Th€ majo rl of the fundi cans frOTi ^ha Part B 
set^asld^ ($72 3^6,^9); the braakdowpr of enrollment of disadvantaged students 
under Ptrts A and B of thi act li not ayailabli. In June 19?S ^ tN Office 
of Pl^nhlng , Budpat Ing mi EVil uit ion of tNi UiS - Off I ce Edkica^i(^n c^on-- 
tract^d v^l til Olympus Rweireh Centers (ORC) to p^rforrti i naclonwi ^de ass^ii^- 
fuerit of €hs program-* Thn rip&rt surtwiirliw tihe findings ind csn^luislp'ni 
cf the ORC assossflienti ! 

PURPOSE CF THE_ASSESSHENT 

lha purposss of the as&eismirtt, ii sp^eifled by the UiS. Cfflc^ of 
Educatilon, ^tra as ^oI lows/i^ 

^1) To pr^^ld* informatlor about how th^ s^itis sec ^rlorltlis. and 
allOQati fundi for vootlonil adtjaatlon sirv^Ic^i mi progrims 
for dl fiid^antagad stuidenti 

(2) To Ids^tf fy indinilyae they^ricut pollolis, da^ lit <na, or 
stratssiBS within the comnntjn I ty ^sttbs, iuoh as -co^rdTniClon 

cf ri&curcss for tha dlsidvin*ig«d, ip«!al Itgls lit Ion, plannl rg, 
vwhich directly or Indirect ly UpmQt on the qjuallt^ and ef^ictiy^- 
nuss of v^ocatlanal education proflrains for d t Sidyantaged students 
(In t^rms of quality and trilnlrifi oppo rtuinltlaSp Inptructron^ 
sarvlc^i avail able, Job placenieriti md so forth) 

(3) To perform sn assessriient: of a variety -of secondary and po^t- 
secondary projects for the disadvantaged, incltJding IntervlevMS 
v/itli i ampler of studants and loyirs part rd pit |ng In 
proJictSp and a sampl i of amployiirs not par-elalpa tlnS 
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To Identify and analyze existing constraints or limitations in 



carrying out the various vocational education programs for 




(S) 



To identify the eKtent to which wrk experience components are 



present in prograins for the disadvantaged, the quality of work 



stations, and the necessary conditions under v/hich eKpansion 



of work experience programs Is possible 



METHOOOLOGr 



The contract specifications called for assessments at three levels^ 
state, cDminunity, and project. It also called for interviews wi th samples 
of students and employers who ^ere participating in Part B set»aside and 
Section 102(b) projects for the di sadvantaged ^ and cohort groups of students 
and employers who were not participating In projects for the disadvantaged. 
However^ following a pretest of the itudy design and research initrurnents, 
It became apparent that it would be Impossible to identifv a cohort group 
of ncnpartlc ipati ng students. Students participating In vocational education 
prog rams for the disadvantaged were Identified or judged as disadvantaged, 
This was not true of students enrolled in reauUr vocational education 
classes. Privacy laws precluded the identl Flcati on of disadvantaged students 
who were not enrolled in Part B or Section loa(b) proarams. Tliere was no 
way, therefore, to identify *'d i sadvantaged students" who v/ere not enrolled 
fn Part B and Section 102(b) projects. Thus, the Interviews with a cohort 
sample of disadvantaged students not part I cf pat irig In Part B and Section 
102{b)/projects for the disadvantaged had to be dropped. 
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ORC's methodology for selecting the statep commun Ity , projeat, and 
intarvUv^ samples, and performing the field work, ^re described b^low. 

Community, StatSp and Project Samples 

During the design phase of tha assesinfient , the term '^communi ty* ' ^as 
defined ai the local educitlon Jurisdiction in will ch m iample project was 
iDcated, Thus before oofumunl ties coyld be Idertifted^ the projeat sairipU 
had to be ialectsd* The approach adopted for the selection of ill three 
samples was as followm 

(1) Locillties , The kS cbiitfgiiDus it^tes were dlvldsd Ifito standard 
niatropolltan statistical area (SMSA) ind rion-SMSA counties, or 
•nocali tles'*^ 

(a) All counties v^rthln a single SMSA were eoniidergd m single 
; . locality. 

(b) All fion-^SMSA count lei vwith populatlone of 50,000 or more 
were considered single localities- 

(c) Non-SMSA couritlei with populations of less than 50,000 
were grQUped with other such counties to form single 
local itiast 

(2) stratif ication of local Itlei ; The localities were stratified 
by census region and ^'level of need'^ from high to low. The 
term »'leyel of need" referred to the percentagei of sccio- 

. economically disadvantaged Indlvf duals residing in the 

localities* and \^ai determined by the followingi 

I 

(a) Percentages of ffilnorittes, 

(b) Oependencv rates , 

(c) Median household income. 
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Selection of states ard local it ies in tandem : A sample of fifty 
localities was selected with probability proportionate to tha 
s^ie of the estimated disadvantiged enrollment; the states in 
which the f if ty localities were locited (23) became the state 
saniplfe. The estimated disadvantaged enrollment in these 
localities and 23 statei wm 21 percent of the disadvantaged 
enroUmefit in the ^8 states* 

I denti f I cat ion of projects ^ During the course of the state-^ 
level asiessment, all Part B set^aside and Seotlon 102(b) pro- 
jects eKisting In the fifty local i ties were identified and 
recorded on project identification forms. A total of 1 ,0^& 
project identification formi vras completeds 90 percent In 
SMSAs and 10 percent In ron-^SMSAs. 

Selection of projects ; A total of ninety projecti, or 9 percent 
of thfe universe, vwas then lelected randomly: 

(a) Two projects were selected from each SMSA locality. 

(b) &ne project ^as selected from each non^SMSA local Ity- 
P ost-s trati f I cat Ion of projects : The ninety projects were then 
poit-s^trati f led as follows: 

(a) Secondary; 

1 . Ski 1 1s tra In ing i 

a. Work education^ 

b. Non-wwork edijcation« 
2-, Other. 

(b) Post-'iecondary (ssme as above). 

The projects selected were checked against the actual distribu- 
tion in the uniNreriesas a whole, and where cells were out of 
Une, substitutions were ffiade. 
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{j) Ident if Iqation of cQtumuni ties: Once the final stlsctlon of pro- 
jects hid bean mad^,, th% ichcQl districts in whicti the projects 
v/ere located wars Identiffed ai '^commun 1 1 Iss and thus con- 
st itu ted the "eonmurilty simple 

(8) Final simple ; The coniposi tlcfi of the final sampla was as 
fol lows: 

(a) States 23. 

(b) Comfliunitlms 77* 

Local education agancles (LEAs) — 55. 
2, Community eolUge districts 22. 

(c) Prpject - 8^. 

U SeCDndary 62. 

2, Post ^sacMda ry^^ 22* 
A mora detailed daserlptlor of the lampling plan is eontalnad iri 
Appendix A; and lists of the itates, cofmuni tl es, and projects salectad are 
contained In Append 1?^ B. 

Studen t Interv lev/s 

Students ware intervla\^ed who were particlpitl ng in a subsampU of 
proj^ats that were located in states where the percentages of work adueation 
programs were high. This was riacessiry for two raasonsi 

(3) The employer Intarvlews were also to take plaoa In the itates 
where the student interviews were conducted. Since the 
participating ©nployers were to be those who were providing 
work stations for work educa^'ion students * the number of work 



^Due to refusals to participate, none^cIstenM of projects, and discovery 
that several projects selected were not funded out of Part B set-aside or 
Section 102(b) fundSp si5( projects i^ere lost to the sMpla. 
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education projecti had to be sufficiently high to yield nearly a 
hundred 'interviews, 
(2) One of th« major objectives of ths study was to assess the extent 
to which disadvantaged students were enrolled In wort< education 
projects, and the quality of programs In which thty were enroned. 
Participating student attitudes toward thei r wori< education 
projects would be an linportant component of this assessment. 
Thtis, forty projects located in thirteen states were selected for 
the student interview phase of the program. The aim was to obtain a thouswd 
student interviews; the actual number obtained was l.OZii. A list of the 
projects and stat«s in which the student interviews were conducted is con- 
tarned In Appendix B, 

Em ployer I ntBrviews 

Tl^e project directors of work education programs located in the states 
where the student Interviews were conducted were asked to list the names, ' 
addresses, and telephone numbers of all employers"part!cipatl ng In the 
programs. Tfiey were also asked to supply the names, addresses, and phone 
nwmbers, of nonparticipating employers whose places of busTntsi were located 
in the same areas as the participants and who closely matched the participants 
by number of employees and types of businesses. From these lists, the attempt 
was made to select a hundred partf c ipating and fifty nonparticipating efflployers 
The actuafl nuniber of participating employer interviewed obtained was 103j 
the corresponding figure for nonparticipants was ^0. 

F I e 1 d As ses smen t s 

Assessments were carried out at tliree levels! state, community, wd 
project. Each Is discussed In sequence b«l ow. 
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State-'Levs 1 Assessmen t 

The state- leval assessment was designed to fulfill Dbjective 1 of the 
studyi to provide Information about hovf the states set priorities and 
allocate funds for vocat tonal education prcgrams and services fcr dis^ 
advantaged students. Interviews ware conducted wi th 23 state directors. oP 
VDcational education and 23 stmtm supervfi^rs In charge of Part B lev^-' i!de 
and SectiGn 102(b) progranis for the dl iadvintaged. The state director of 
vocational education interview schedule wis designed to probe for ovarall 
stats polfcy regarding the admin I strati on %of vocat fonal educttfon progranis 
for the di sadvantagad. The state program suparviior Intervliv^ schedu 1e was 
designed to obtaim specifle information (as opposed to ovarall policy) on 
state-level admini straticn of vocational education programs for the dlsad-» 
vantaged* The latter schedule covered seven general areas of program 
administration.: (1) organization * (2) deterntlralng the universe of ne^ed, 
<J) establ Ishing priorlt ies and allocating reiourceSj (4) stite-l&oal 
relat lonshipi^ IS) ntDnitorlng and evaluation^ (6) persDnnel practices * and 
(7) coordinative 1 inlcages* 

Commun I t yLayrel Msessment 

The purpose af the coimiun fty^Ifeval assessment was to fulfill cbjective 
2 of the study: to identify and analyaa the various poltcles, daclsicns, 
and strategies within the conmunfty setting for planning and administering 
vocational edueatioii programs for the d. Isadvantaged , and for caordlnating 
such prograTis with other prcgrami for the disadvantaged, tntervievfs were 
conducted with the fDllov/ingi chairmen or rn&jnbers of boards of education 
or regents, supe ri ntendefits of schools or conimunity college presidents, and 
local education agency or cofnmunlty college officers in charge of either 
vocational edgcation or, more specifically, vocational education programs 
for the di sadvantaged , 
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P r Q J ec t ' Leve i As s e s smen t 

The project'- level assessment was designed to ful fl 1 1 object ive 3 of 
the study: to identify, analyze, and cOTpart the designs of vocational 
education programs serving disadvantaged students. Vllth respect to each of 
the 84 projects visited, the fbl lowing was €>:ploredt <l) project organiza- 
tion and administration, (2) purposes of the project^ <3) assessment and 
selection of students^ ik) curricula and educational techniques, (5) 
counseling and supportfve services, and (6) coordination vwith nonschool 
agencies. The attempt was niade to fill out a data col lection form for each 
of the projects (level of education, type of aducation, type of class, 
characteristics of enrol lees, funding, plQC^ment and follow-up informationi 
and so on), and where formal agreements between the scriools and other 
agencies were in effect, representatives of the nonschool agencies were 
interv iewed • 

Respondents at all levels were queried regarding prcgram constraints 
and the efficiency of initiating work education programs for disadvantaged 
students, 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORr 

The report is organized Into four chapters. Chapter I discusses^ 
the meaning,' of the term '»dl sadvantaged^' and the question of whether the 
intent of the disadvantaged provisions of the vocational education amendments 
of 1968 is bemg fulfilled. Chapter I: I presents a national overview of pro- 
gramming for the disadvantaged, a discussion of policy at the state and 
local levels, personnel and administrative techniqiies, the allocation of 
resources at the convnunity level, and constrainti and recornmendat i ons , 
Chapter Ml discusses the types of programs fundid for disadvantaged students^ 
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in&ludftig a statistical ovsrvliw of the projeet samplep Chapter IV, which is 
aUo publUhed separately, surmiarlaes tha findingi *nd conclusions of the 
study, and recomnendat Ions b^sed on the studv results are outllmd* 

GUOSSARy OF TERMS. 

Although the termi listed below are defined in various sections of 
the text, in order that the reader m^y have a ccrrwion reference point for 
definitions of key terms used throughout the rtport, a glosiary of major 
terms Is prDVided In this se^tton* 

(1) State sample ; the 23 itatas In which the state level assessment 
was perfornied* 

(2) Conmunity sample r The 77 local school districts In which the 
corimunity level asseisnnent was performed; 55 were secondary- 
level school districts and 21 were cofmunity conege districts. 

(3) Project- level iajrt^le i The 8^ preJectSp located In 66 high 
schools and 22 ^-oiTirnun i ty colleges, visited in connection with 
the study. 

(k) v/Qrk education ; The. generic term used to describe all school- 
supervisad pr^r^ms which alternate olaisroom instruction with 
on-the-job tralrtlng. The various kinds of work education 
programi referred to in the report are as follows^ 
(a) CQoperat Ivrife educati onj Prosrams of vocational education, 
under th^ dilrectlon of a single "coordinator," for persons 
who receiwe initruction through Jointly planned and 
iupervTsed iigreements between schools and enployers , 
alternatlnig classroom instruction with on-'the-job training. 
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(b) Work axpsri ence ; ..Progrims in which students receive ''world 
Qf work'' instruction in the classroom and are placed In a 
variety of jobs^ not necessarily related to their school 
majors or within any specif ic occupational cluster* 

(5) Wbrld of work instruct Ion i Generalized instruction relating to 
the Job search (Including the drafting of resumes , correct 
Interview behavior, and so on); the responsibilities of employees 
I oward employers and vice versa; and groomings attitudeSi 
safety on the Job and other such topics* Students in world-of- 
work classes are often required to draft educational and 
occupational goals and provide evidence (in writing) that they 
ire progressing toward meeting their stated goals. 

^(6) P mvcca 1 1 ort a 1 training : Courses designed to aid students to 
explore their vocational skills j aptitudes, and interests* 
Students are exposed to a variety of occupational training and 
#re tested on their aptitiides. Students who complete prevoca- 
fclional courses generally (but not always) are referred to skills 
training programi* 

(7) R^gimedial education s Programs to improve the basic education 

skills (reading, computing^ and oral communication) of students 
who cannot succeed In regular vocational education courses 
bi^Qause of deficiencies In these skills* 

iB] Complet Fon rate i The percentage of students enrolled in voca- 
tional educition programs who remain in the programs until their 
complet I on, 

fg) Placement rate: The percentage of students who complete voce- 
tjOnal education programs and are placed In jobs fol living 



thtir griduttion from high school. 
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UNDERLYINS ASSUMPTIONS. 

A succeisful as^essmant of the disadvantaged provisions of the 
Vocatjonil Educitlon Act amendments of 1968 would provide answers to two 
basic questionSj which fn turn would determine whether the intent of the 
legislation is being carried outi 

(1) Are %tudmt% who (prior to 1968) would have been excluded from 
enrollment In vocational education programs, or would have 
bsin denied the special educattonal services they needed to 
succeed fn school, now being enrollad fn such programs or 
reGelving appropriate support I ve educational services? 

(2) If the answer to the above question Is "yes,-' what Is the nature 
and quality of the programs and services now being provided for 
disadvantsiged students? 

These questions appear at first glance to be simple and straight* 
forward, but actually are fraught with ambiguity, dfje partially to the 
nabuloiity of the term ^^disadvantaged" and partially to the broad mandate 
provided to the schools by Congress under the disadvantaged provisions of 
the 1968 afnendments* The degree to which the quastions posed above can be 
answarad dtpends upon tihe following asiumpttons, not one of which proved^to 
he universally understood or accepted by state, local,* and school personneU 

(1) Vocational educators agree that prior to I968 disadvantaged 
students either were not enrolled in vocational education 
programSy^ or If they were enrolled, were not being provided 
with the kinds of services they needed to succeed. 

(2) With respect to vocational educators who agree that disadvantaged 
students ware not served adequately prior to 1968, there is a 
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common understanding of the characteristics (for ident f f icatfon) 

purposes) or disadvantaged students, or a common understanding 

of the meaning of the term *'d isadvantsigi^d,*' 
(3) Assessment techniques eKist or can be developed whereby the 

conditions which result in school faMLire can be identified 

on an individual basis. 
ik) Educational treatments exist or can developed which can be 

applied to students suffering from th® nbove conditions on an 

ind IV idual bas Is, 

t 

is) A body of data exists or can be developed which facilitates 

state and local planning for the disadvantaged, the establishment 
of priorltleij and the alloJation of funds to local education 
Jurisdictions and schools on a rational basis. 

(6) There Is a cofTmion understanding of th0 kinds of programs that 
should be funded with vocational education funds earmarked for 
the disadvantaged (e.g., solely skills training^ or a variety 
of services, Including remedial educitionj counseling, prevoca* * 
tional training^ worl d--of "^work traininis work aducatlonj and so 
forth) p 

It is significant to note that although th^ issues embodied in the 
above-listed assumptions were explored with stata^ local, and school admfn^ 
Istrative and prcDgram personnel, the assumptions themselves were not articwt^t^d 
until after the fleldwork had been completed. It w^s in attempting to analyse 
the data that the need arose to Identify assumptloms upon which the dJs^ 
advantaged provisions of the 1968 amendments were based* The problem was 
that answers by state, local, and school personnel to questions regarding 
the meaning of the term '*dl sadvantaged,*' policy, irndivldual assessmentj and 
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educational treatments, among others, indicated not so much disagreement with 
the assumptions (although there was some disagreement), but that little 
consideration had been given to these majors adminlstrati ve^ and program Issues. 

Ifi for example, school personnel could not describe the types of 
students that were ''excluded'' prior to 1968, they could not state with 
assurance that students now enrolled in disadvantaged programs would not 
have been so enrolled if the disadvantaged provlilons of the I968 act had 
not been passed Into law, Furthermores although it was possible to determine 
the nature of the programs funded^ without some Indication of ths conditions 
(discovered through Individual asieisment) they were designed to illeviate^ 
it was equally difficult to assess the appropriateness of the programs. 
Yet answers to questions regarding the relationship between individual 
assessment and the cDrnponents and purposes of programs were at bast vague 
and at worst nonrespons 1 ve. 

Nevertheless, the five purposes of the assessment were accomplished. 
If, however, the results In some cases appear to be ambiguous ^ It may be 
because the legislative mandate Itself Is ambiguous, or because the assump- 
tions underlying both the legislation and administration of the program were 
never adequately proved or tested* 

Thus throughout the body of the report, references will be made to 
the assumptions outlined above. By doing so, we hope to contrast the thinking 
and activities of administrators at all levels with what presumably were the 
major reasons why the disadvantaged provisions of the 1968 vocational educa'* 
tlon amendments were enacted into law* 
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CHAPTER I 
THE MEANING OF DISADVANTAGED 



Webster's Seventh New Conegiate Dictionary defines the term 
"disadvantaged'' as followsi 'Moss or damage especially to reputation* 
creditj or finances; DETRIMENT 2 a: an unfavorable, inferior, or preju^ 
dicial condition b: HANDICAP." 

Prior to the mid-1960s, the word "disadvantaged" was not necessarily 
related to specific target groups, such as the poor or racial minorities; 
It applied across the board to both individuals and groups whose competitive 
positions, for any number of reasons, were inferior to those of others. Thus 
"he's at a disadvantage" or "she's disadvantaged" could (and still can) be 
applied to a mlddle^class child with a reading problem, a llttle^known 
candidate for public office, or a person of short stature who is attempting 
to make the high school or college basketball team. It could also be applied 
to a symphony orchestra with an Inexperienced conductor, or members of a 
minority group who suffer from prejudicia] discrimination. 

Although nothing has occurred to alter Webster*s definition of 
disadvantaged, the adoption of the term by legislative bodies and public 
agencies, for the ^^urpose of Identifying specific target groups as recipients 
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of special government services, created a need for new definitions over and 
above those provided by dictionaries, which draw fine rmes between those 
eligible and not eligible for the available services. 

As was noted In the introduction, the term first became the subject 
of legislative and bureaucratic definition and Interpretation following the 
paisage of the Economic Opportunity Act of 196^* One major criterion was 
applied to applicants for enrollment In antlpoverty programsi that Is, that 
their incomes had to be below minimum levels* Thus, although other criteria 
were also Identified (m.g, p minorities, youth, older workers, handicapped), 
the disadvantaged were defined first and foremoit as ^'poor'- people* 

Language contained In the vocational education amendments of 1968 
allows for a broader interpretation of the term "disadvantaged J' Disadvan- 
taged persons may be defined as Individuals with ''academic, socioeconomic, 
or other handicapi" which prevent than from succeeding In regular vocational 
education programs. Thus all students Identified as in someway educationally 
handicapped were elljible for special services, regardless of whether they 
are members of poor families or minority groups. This interpretation of the 
act's language is supported by the fact that the law also requires that 
individuals , rather than groups , be Identified for special services. On the 
other hand, the act permits the designation of target groups or areas (where 
disadvantaged Individuals are most apt to be found) for administrative, 
planning, and fund allocation purposes. 

Thus state and local administrators of Part B set-aside and Section 

102(b) vocational education programs for the disadvantaged may choose from a 

^The definition contained in the 1976 amendments uses the .term "dis- 
advantaged" for the first time and defines the term as followsi "• , , persons 
who have academic or economic handicaps and who require special services and 
assistance In order to enable them to succeed in vocational education 
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number of al ternat i veii 1 h establ 1 shi ng eligibility criteria. Among them are 
the fol lowing: 

(1) The exclusive application of socioeconomic criteria 

(2) The exclusive application of academic or "other'* criteria 

(3) The application of a combination of socioeconomic, acad^icj 
or other cr i teri a 

Program administrators may also designate target areas or groups for 
planning and fund allocation purposes^ but this provision is not mandatory. 
The one mandatory provision of the 1968 amendments pertaining to programs 
for the disadvantaged is that individuals rather than groups be identified 
for special services. 

It is obvious that with so many alternatives available to administrators, 
the nature of programs could vary widely from state to state and. In the 
absence of definitive state guidelines, rrom community to community. 
Furthermore, the question as to whether the intent of Congress is fulfilled ~ 
that Is, that special services or programs are provided for the disadvantaged 

depends on whether the interpretations of the congressional definition 
of disadvantaged. by state and local administrators are acceptable to 
Congress* With these factors In mind, the attempt was made to determine 
the fol lowing i 

(1) How state and local administrators define the term "disadvantaged'' 

(2) The various eligibility criteria promulgated by state and local 
admini strators 

(3) The various types of Individual assessments performed of 
students enrolled in vocational education programs for the 
disadvantaged 
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The findings are discuised below. 
State Level 

Interviews with state directors of VQcatlonal education and their 
subordinates in charge of disadvantaged programming covered the fol lowing i 
(1) problems Involved in defining the term ''disadvantaged^' and Identifying 
disadvantaged students; (2) state policy regarding the issuance of guidelines 
to local education Jurisdictions with respect to Identtfylng disadvantaged 
students, the designation of target areas, and the performance of Individual 
assessments of students Identified as disadvantaged; and (3) state efforts 
at determining whether local education Jurisdictions comply with state guide- 
lines. Each of these subjects Is discussed below. 

Problems in Defining PI iadvantaged 

Vocational education ddmin I st rators in eight of the 23 states responded 
that they had difficulty In defining the term "disadvantaged*" The diffi- 
culties cited were of three typesi (1) an apparent conflict between the 
fdentif icat ton of students on m Individual basis and the designation of 
target areas or groups; (2) tha existence of allegedly conflicting definitions 
of "disadvantaged" contained in laws other than the Vocational Education Act 
amendments of 1968; and (3) a general reluctance to label students as disadvan* 
gated — a reluctance that is even more intense at the local than at the state 
level. Most of the respondents who had trouble with the term "disadvantaged" 
cited two or more of these reasons * 

Individual versus group * This argument takes many forms* One respon'- 
dfnt said that If target areas are emphasized, individual assessments are 
either treated lightly or ignored, and if Individual assessments are 
emphasUed, target areas are apt to be Ignored. Another commented that by 
allowing local education Jurisdictions to ignore socioeconomic criteria 
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(which he believes is possible under the act), the target group becomes too 
broad to be served adequately with available funds* Still another said 
exactly the opposite; that Is, that target areas and groups ought to be^ 
eliminated. "Because a person Is poor doesn't mean he's educationally dis- 
advantaged, and because a person Is middle class or rich doesn't mean he's 
going to have an easy time in schooK" 

Copf Hcting definitions . Ten respondents, Including several who said 
they had no problems with the definition of disadvantaged contained in the 
act, cited the various definitions or target group designations contained 
in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act, among others, as a source of confusion to both state 
and local administrators. "If the term 'disadvantaged' is going to be used,*' 
one respondent said, "and If guidelines are going to be Issued to help in 
identifying disadvantaged students, then they should be the same for all 

educational programs." 

Student labeling . Four administrators said that the definition of 
disadvantaged Is Impossible to deal with and that the set-aside provision 
should be eliminated. These reipondents reconmended that all students with 
educational handicaps, physical or otherwise, be placed in a "special needs" 
category. One administrator recorwiended that the disadvantaged set-aside 
be discontinued, but that '^states be charged with the responsibility of 
serving the disadvantaged." Underlying these comments Is a growing 
reluctance at all administrative levels to "label" students* This reluctance 
is not necessarily altruistic; rather. It Is based primarily on a fear of 
conflict with parents or groups representing parents that could lead to legal 
action against schools and state education agencies. 
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Conments , In evaluating these comments, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the basic reason why Congress believed It Imperative that the disadvantage 
set-aside be included in the vocational education amendments of I968. The 
provision was based on the assumption that some students particularly a 
group loosely labeled the disadvantaged were being relegated to a "third 
track*' andj as a result, were being denied the opportunity to be enroned 
in "quality'' vocational education programs. The disadvantaged set=aslde 
provisions of the Vocational Education Act amendments of 1968 were designed 
to help remedy this situation. One of the "unstated'* reasons for criticism 
of the set^aslde provision Is the common feeling among vocational educators 
that the basic assumption upon which the disadvantaged set^aslde was based 
is J at best, unfair and^ at worst, false. One respondent put It this wayi 
*'We are the third track. We've always dealt with what the academics consider 
the dregs of the education system." 

Nevertheless, virtually all of the directors of vocational education 
interviewed responded that the 1968 amendments had resulted In programs for 
the disadvantaged that otherwise would not have occurred. The question seems 
to be what types of disadvantaged students are being served. Are they 
students who, if It had not been for the 1968 amendments, either would have 
been reiected for enrollment In vocational education programs, or if they 
had been enrolled, would have failed their courses because of the absence 
of needed special services? Or are they students who, although they may be 
benefiting from special services made possible by the act, nevertheless would 
have been enrolled and succeeded in vocational education programs prior to the 
passage of the 1968 amendments? 

the answer to these questions, we believe, depends on whether socio- 
economic target areas or groups are designated for priority funding. The 
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vast maJorUy of students in need of special services resides in these areas 
or the students are members of these groups. For example. Congress might be 
justified in providing a program for a1 1 students throughout the nation who 
suffer from educational handicaps, but the purpose of such a program would 
be quite different from that of the Part B and Section 102(b) set-asides for 
the disadvantaged; that is to say if socioeconomical ly deprived areas or 
groups are ignored, these programs in effect would embrace a 1 1 itudents with 
indtvidually identified educational handicaps. Including many who could have 
succeeded in vocational education programs prior to the 1968 amendments. 
Aside from the probability that funds available under the disadvantaged 
provisions of the 1968 amendments are Inadequate to serve all students 
with educational handicaps, unless *the focus is on particular target areas 
or groups? the basic purpose of the disadvantaged set-asldes Is apt to be 
comprom i sed * 

This does not mean that the identification of disadvantaged students 
on an individual basis should be either played down or ignored; on the 
contrary^ Individual assessment is vital if educational "treatments'* are 
to be geared to specific conditions which cause school failure* The question 
to be resolved Is whether priority should be given to students residing in 
poverty areaSj or who are members of groups, racial or otherwise, that have 
high percentages of disadvantaged students in their ranks* This is not alway 
the case at the present time* Of the 84 projects visited in connection with 
the ORC assessment, approximately 25 percent were not aimed at target areas 
or groups* and socioeconomic factors were not used as criteria for program 
el f gi bi 1 i ty. 
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State Guide] ines 

State administrators were asked whenher guidelines relating to the 
Identification of disadvantaged students, the performance of Individual 
assessments, and the designation of target areas were issued by the 23 sample 
states* The overall Impression received by researchers was that Part B set- 
aside and Section 102(b) funds constituted such a small portion of state 
budgets that very little staff time was allocated to their administration. 
Generally speaking, guidelines Issued by the U,S, Office of Education^ were 
accepted by the states, reproduced on state stationary, and distributed to 
local education Jurisdictions. Nevertheless, differences In program emphases 
did occur between states and between communities within states. These are 
discussed below. 

Identifying the disadvantaged . Respondents in sixteen of the 23 
sample states said that the guidelines they use for identification of the 
disadvantaged are the same as those issued by the U,S, Office of Education 
and published in the federal register In May 1970; respondents In six states 
said that they use a combinaclon of state and USOE guidelines. One state, 
which coordinates Its program with CETA activitleSs has designated '-school 
dropouts" as its target group. Generally speaking, however, two major 
criteria, used either separately or in combination, are emphasized by the 
states I 

(1) Students who are behind one or more grades in academic 
achi evement 

^U,S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Adult 
Vocational and Technical Education, Suggested Uti 1 liat Ion of Resources and 
Guide for Expenditures (Washington, 0,0.:" National Center for Educational 
Statistics, June 1972) 
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(2) Students who reside in designated target areas (usually high 
youth unemployment areas, big cities^ Title I areas, and areas 
of rural poverty) 

Most states delegate to local education Jurisdictions the application 
of specific criteria for the Identification of the disadvantaged. Thus the 
criteria actually applied at the local level often differ from one community 
to another w i thin states. in some instances, however, the emphasis of certain 
guidelines promulgated by states have either reduced or eliminated variances 
in local leve] programming. The most obvious examples are the Coordinated 
Vocational and Academic Education (CVAE) programs of Georgia and Texas, which 
are financed almost exclusively by Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds. 
CVAE programs, some of which begin in junior high school and continue through 
high school, are designed for students who are two or more grade levels below 
their peers. In both states, however, students enrolled in CVAE programs 
are drawn from specific target areas. The target area for Texas CVAE programs 
is made up of nine large cities; in Georgia, in addition to large cities, 
the target area also Includes geographically isolated counties. 

In New York State, socioeconomic criteria are not used In identifying 
secondary- level disadvantaged students, but the vast majority of Part B set- 
aside and Section 102(b) funds is allocated to big cities (where most 
students with socioeconomic handicaps reside). On the other hand, at the 
post-secondary level, socioeconomic factors are the sole criteria used to 
Identify disadvantaged students. 

Finally, in Delaware, the disadvantaged student is defined as a 
student who has dropped out of school. 

Individual assessments . Respondents in six of the 23 states said 
that guidelines related to individual assessments of students are not issued- 
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by their states. One director of vocational education said that because his 
entire state was designated as a depressed area, all of Its students were 
eligible for disadvantaged prograwnl ng , jhU attitude typifies the confusion 
that exists in most states between the identification of students on an 
individual basis and the designation of target areas (where the majority 
of disadvantaged students is apt to reside)* When respondents complain 
about allegedly conflicting deflnttioni of the term "disadvantaged'^ contained 
in various education legislation, they ^j^e likewise confusing the definition 
of "disadvantaged'' with the designation of target areas- Most administrators 
would prefer that all students resld'ng in designated target areas be eligible 
for enrollment in programs for the disadvantaged with or without individual 
assessments • 

Although respondents in seventeen states said that guidelines for the 
performance of individual assessments ^^^^ issued to local education Juris- 
dictions, further questioning revealed that in most instances they were 
referring to the same guidelines isi^ed regarding the i dent i f I Mt ion of 
disadvantaged students. The types of individual assessments required, they 
believe, are implicit In the disadvantaged Identification guidelines. 

Target areas . Respondents »n f|ye states said that guidelines for 
the designation of target areas or groups are not issued by their states. 
Respondents in the remaining states either use USOE guideljnes or single out 
for special priority Title I areasi 'nner cities, geographically isolated 
rural area's^ and students who qualify for f^^^ lunch affadavItSj among others. 

Target areas are desfgnated 'n some states by the methods used to 
fund local education agencies or schooig^ For example, in Arl^onaj communities 
designated as Title I areas are assigned priority for disadvantaged funding. 
In Connecticut, comunitles with th© lowest ichool tax bases are considered 
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priority areas; and in Pennsylvania, funds are allocated on a formula basis 
which takes Into account areas of high unemployment and areas in which high 
percentages of minorities reside, among other factors* 

On the other hand, the funding process in some states appears to 
rule out the designation of target areas, at least at the state level. For 
example, In California, funds are allocated to local education agencies by 
means of a formula which is based solely on enrollment in vocational 
education; In Illinois, schools are reimbursed so much per credit hour for 
the total number of credit hours disadvantaged students are enrolled in 
regular classes* 

Most of the remaining states allocate funds on a project-by=project 
basis, l*e., schools submit proposals to the state, and projects are funded 
on the quality of the proposals. Although special consideration may be given 
to proposals for projects in socloeconomi cal ly deprived areas, the major 
criteria for the acceptance or rejection of proposals are (1) their quality 
and (2) the ability of schools to conduct the programs. 

Comments . Too little attention Is given at the state level to the 
act's requirement that individuals, rather than groupi, be identified for 
special services. Individual assessments should aid administrators in one or 
all of the following^ (l) identifying the specific conditions which cause 
school failure, (2) Identifying the actual and potential vocational skills 
of disadvantaged students, (3) instituting special programs designed to 
overcome the handicaps of disadvantaged students, or (4) referring disadvan- 
taged students into vocational education programs in which their chances 
for success would be greatest. Too often in the past, categorical programs 
have been created, and groups of Individuals sharing iimilir superficial 
characteristics have been enrolled In the programs without much consideration 
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as to whether the services available from the programs meet the specific needs 
of individuals within the groups. The requirement that individuals rather 
than groups be identified is an attempt to correct this deficiency. Yet 
there appears to be little understanding of this concept at the state level, 
'individual assessment" merely means determining whether students meet 
established criteria for enrollment in programs for the disadvantaged. The 
result is that the concept of individual assessment intended by the act Is 
not well understood at the local level. 

Compliance with State Guidelines 

Considering that the guidelines Issued by most states are eKtremaiy 
broad and that only one program officer is assigned responsibility for dis- 
advantaged programming j it Is not surprising that state efforts to monitor 
and evaluate vocational education programs for the disadvantaged are at 
best cursory and at worst nonexistent. Other than the review of proposals, 
particularly budgets, little monitoring and evaluation of Part B set-aside 
and Section 102(b) programs is performed in most states. It should be noted, 
of course, that follow-up surveys of participants in all vocational education 
programs, including Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) projectSj are 
required by all but one of the states, and that such programs are included 
in periodic reviews of overall local vocational educition programs. 

Local Level 

One of the most disturbing findings of the entire assessment is that 
half of the 8^ project directors Interviewed in conjunction with the project 
level assessment said that they did not believe the students enrolled in 
their programs were disadvantaged. The question immediately arose as to what 
were the purposes of the projects and whether Part B set-aside and Section 
102(b) funds were being used properly* However, In reviewing the reasons why 
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project directors did not view their students as disadvantaged, it became 
clear that the responses were more an indication of the confusion that exists 
^ from the national to the school levels as to what the term "disadvantaged" 
actually means then they were an indication that students without educational 
handicaps were being enrolled in Part B set'-aside and Section 102(b) programs 
What the project directors were saying Is that the students often did not fit 
the project directors- own concepts of the term '-disadvantaged." For 
example, the students may not have been poor, have been members of minority 
groups^ or have had behavioral problems* Nevertheleis , when 4^ out of 8k 
directors of special projects for disadvantaged students say that their 
students are not d I sadvantaged ^ it is unavoidable to conclude that no clear 
understanding of the program's target population eKists at any leveK 

The overall impression obtained frOTi interviews with local education 
agency and community college officials Is that little attention has been 
given to the disadvantaged provisions of the 1968 amendments* Few members 
of boards of education (or regents) were even acquainted with the act's 
provisIonSi and superintendents of schools (and convnunlty college presidents) 
for the most part, were not knowledgeable about administration of the program 
Program Officers 

A total of kB out of 77 local program officers (responsible for the 
administration of the Bk sample projects) said that state guidelines are 
used to Identify students for enrollment In vocational education projects 
for the disadvantaged. Other criteria reported are as follows^ 

(1) Dropouts or potential dropouts i four program officers 

(2) Schools develop cwn criteria^ four program officers 

(3) Title I criteria (or "target areas") i five program officers 
(k) Students who qualify for free lunch affidavits: three program 

officers 
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(5) Students who are behind in their schTOl work^ two program 
off! cers 

(6) No criteria: four program officers 

(7) No respcmsei seven program officers 

With regard to the identification of students on an individual basis 
the vast majprity of respondents said that the r&sults of "regular" school 
assessmants by counselors, teachers ^ and other school personnel are analyied 
to identify students who need special services. Only one respondent cited 
the use of "pupil planning teOTs" for assessing all "special needs" students. 

Enrollment in Disadvantacped PrQ^rmn% 

The most cofmon criterion used by secondary school persohnel In 
identifying students for potential enrollment in Part B set-^aslde and 
Section 102(b) projects is academic in nature; that Is, students who are 
one or more grades behind other students of the sane age. At the post- 
secondary level, on the other hand, socioeconomic criteria are, used almost 
exclusively. Vet the actual characteristics of students enrolled varied 
considerably from project to project* Two projects In one state, for example 
enrolled only "incorrig iblei," or students who had either dropped out or 
been expelled from school because of severe behavorlal problems* The project 
directors of two projects, located in two different stateSi did not even know 
that their projects were designed for "the disadvantaged," 

Very little attehtion is given to "individual assessments," other 
than those that are routinely performed of all students- One comment that 
was heard frequently at both the local education agency and school levels 
was that counselors do not feel comfortable in labeling students as dis- 
advantaged, or even documenting evidence which supports the identification 
of disadvantaged students* Other frequently heard contnents Included the 
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following I ''Seventy percent of the people in this country are disadvantaged 
in one way or another. Individual assessments are the least of our worries," 

The president of a primarily black Junior college complained that the 
definition of disadvantaged has been '-watered down . * • * We all know what 
disadvantaged means ^" he said, 'Mt means people who are educationally deprived 
because of poverty or racial discrimination. Funds are being diverted from 
the 'reap disadvantaged because current guidelines are so broad that almost 
any kidj from any background, can be identified as disadvantaged,*' 

In summary, local-level administration of the Part.B set'^aside and ' 
Section 102(b) program reflects either the apathy or confusion that exists 
at higher levels with regard to both defining the disadvantaged and 
identifying individuals eligible for disadvantaged programs on an individual 
basis^ 

* 

Overview 

The evidence cited above leads to the overall conclusions that most 
states have devoted very little attention to the conceptualization of special 
vocational education services for the disadvantaged, based on specific 
criteria for the identification of disadvantaged students and individual 
assessment of students either eligible or potentially eligible for such 
services. The major reason c i ted fay both state and local vocational educa- 
tion administrators for this "lack" Is that Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) 
funds contribute such a small portion of overall state and local education 
jurisdiction budgets that very little time Is allocated to their administration 
but wa believe that there are far deeper reasons for the confusion which 
exists at all levels with respect to vocational education programs for the 
disadvantaged. 
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The program appears to reflect what usually happens when the 
deliverers of a servfce do not understand or recognize the need for programs 
mandated by the Congress. Although it Is true that the disadvantaged pro-^ 
visions of the 1968 amendments are nonspecific^ it Is also true that most 
legislation directed toward the solution of social problems is general In 
nature. Too much specification causes rigidity of administration^ with all 
Its accompanying inequities* CongresSj in enacting the disadvantaged pro^ 
visions of the 1968 act* was reacting to criticism of the vocational educa- 
tion system mainly by academic and social reformers who claimed that a large 
percentage of public school students was being '^baby sat'- In a general track 
maintained for students with no objectives and little motivation. They 
claimed that the vocational education system should reach out to these 
students and enroll them in innovative courses which would provide them 
with occupational objectives* Increase their motivation, and prepare them 
for stable and satisfying Jobs* 

Vocational educators, for their part, neithsr supported or opposed 
the amendments, but there could be no doubt that they resented the criticism 
that was implied in the legislation* The resentment took two forms i 
(1) according to vocational educators, the vocational education system has 
always been used as a referral ground for academic rejects and, prior to 
1963, the system was underfinanced and more or less forgotten in the wake of 
the post-Sputnik frenzy to develop scientists and engineers; and (2) the 
implied idea that when it became a national priority to serve the disadvan- 
taged (rather than the gifted and talented), it was the vocational education 
system that was labeled as ''elitist,*' that was charged with shunning the 
disadvantaged, and that was asked to bear, the overriding responsibility for 
solving the educational problems of the disadvantaged. 
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The resentment of vocational educators was eKacerbQted by the fact 
that critics of vocational education were never very specific about the types 
of students who were being "rejected," and were not taking into account the 
vast expansion in vocational education that had taken place since the passage 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963- Many, if not most, vocational 
educators believed that most of the disadvintaged were already being served 
and that the need for the disadvantaged set-aside provisions of the 1968 
amendments was questionable. 

With these attitudes prevailing* it Is not surprising that the act 
was interpreted in its brwdest sense; that Is, little attempt was made to 
"zero in" on a particular target group. In addition^ socioeconomic criteria 
were often ignored in the identification of disadvantaged students, in 
part because educators are only vaguely aware of the effects of socio- 
economic states on school learning. Where this occurred, the result was 
that all students with academic handicaps, regardless of whether they were 
members of poor families or of minority groups, became eligible for enroll- 
ment in Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) programs. 

Finally, the reasons for the emphasis on Individual student assess- 
ment were not well understood at either the state or local level. In most 
instances i individual assessment was merely a means of documenting the 
disadvantaged status of students enrolled in Part B set=aside and Section 
102(b) projects. The question as to whether programs could be designed to 
meet the individual needs of students^ discovered through individual assess- 
ments, was not often asked by the state and local administratori . Dr. Rupert 
N, Evans, who served as a consul'tant to this project, summed up the project 
as followsi "Teacher education programs emphasize that school learning is 
affected primarily by intelligence and motivation. Intelligence is seen as 
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being determined primarily by genes, and henee unchangeable by the teacher. 
Motivation is seen as the primary area which can be affected by the teacher. 

"Little attention is paid to the effects of socioeconomic status in 
affecting intelligence adversley through poor nutrition and through a lack 
of stimulating early childhood education. Similarly, little attention is 
paid to the effects of low socioeconomic status on motivation through 
restricted visions of occupational opportunity, a view that lucl^ rather 
than hard work yields results, and that deferral of gratification leads to 
lost opportunities rather than improved results. 

'Mf teachers, administrators, and school board membars believe that 
sOGioeconomic status has little effect on the results of schooling, they 
are unlikely to use socioeconomic status as a key variable in designing 
school programs. This is a serious teacher education problem, 

•'Congress has a better understanding of this than teachers or school 
board members, but even Congress Is unclear about the meaning of •disadvan- 
taged,^ The set-aside (funds) should have been for students whose school 
progress Is hampered by their socioeconomic status. This could be under- 
stood and implemented. Instead Congress assumed that the disadvantaged were 
either excluded or allowed to fail if they did enroll. There was and is 
some exclusion, but mainly of the handicapped . The disadvantaged often do 
not enroll by choice (because of unrealistic expectations or because they 
have not learned how to choose), but most frequently they limp along, 
getting far less out of vocational education than they could if they had 
special services.'' 

These findings have serious repercussions for the entire program 
and will be addressed In the study's recommendations contained in Chapter ^. 
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CHAPTER II 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 



Chapter I explored state and local policy regarding the definition 
of disadvantaged student, the designation of target areas or groups, and 
Individual assessment of students identified as disadvantaged. In this 
chapter, the following subjects are explored, (l) allocation of resources 
at the community level; (2) state and local policies regarding such issues 
as the mainstreaming of disadvantaged students, the initiation of work 
education programs for the disadvantaged, the use of Section 102(b) funds 
as opposed to Part B set-aside funds, coordination with other state and 
local agencies, and other policy issues^ (3) administration and planning-, 

constraints and opportunities as seen by state and local administrative 
and program personnel; and (5) an overview of national statistici pertaining 
to the disadvantaged provisions of the Vocational Education Act amendments 
of 1968. 

ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES COMMUNITY LEVEL 

The Bk projects included in the project sample were located in 77 
local education Jurisdictions (55 secondary and 22 post-secondary) or 
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"communities." During the course of Interviews with community- level admln- 
Istratorsp the attempt was made to collect information on the use of al 1 
Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds (not Just those funds used to 
finance the sample projects) which were received by the conimunities during 
school year 197^^75. The goal was to display, by budget line item and type 
of program, how the money was being used at the conmunlty level* 

Fourteen local education agencies (out of 55) and seven community 
college districts (out of 22) were unable to supply budget information ^ or 
a total of 21 out of 77 comunitias (27 percent of the total sample) did not 
keep records on the allocation of Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds. 
Nineteen local education agencies (or about 35 percent of the iample) and 
five community college districts were unable to supply infonnation on the 
types of programs funded with Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds. 
Even in those conmunlties where the information was available^ in all but 
a few cases it had to be tabulated by ORC researchers on the site, or In 
other words t It had not been procesied for management purposes. As a result^ 
community- level administrators generally were uninformed about the overall 
program an indication that planning, the establishment of priorities, and 
monitoring and evaluation were not considered priority Items at the 
cointiunlty level. 

Allocation of Resources — Budget Line Items 

Table 2-1 shows how funds were allocated by 41 local education agencies 
and fifteen community college districts during school year 1974-75* The 
term ^'contact staff* means personnel who work directly with disadvantaged 
students, such as teachers j counielors * aides, and so on- -'Noncontact staff" 
are personnel who do not work directly with students; e.g*, administrative, 
clerical, and maintenance staff. The major Item included In the "other" 
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category Is "indirect costs,'' which refer to such overhead Items as aMdlting, 
rentj the use of reproduction machines , and so forth* Because jt was not 
posiibU to ascertain the eKact meaning of 'indirect costs," they were ^ 
listed as "other.-' 

The evidence shws that the vast majority of Part B set^aiids and 
Section 102(b) funds were used to hire staff who work directly with disadvan- 
taged students* Only a small portion of the funds were used to hire admin- 
istrative and other noncOTtact personnel. However, at the secondary level, 
approximately 13 percent of the funds were used for "other" (prasumably 
administrative) costs; the corresponding figure at the poit-secondary level 
was only 7 percent. 

Anocatton of Resources Type of Program 

One of the major issues which arose during the courss of the assess- 
ment was whether congressional ly mandated funds for the disadvantaged should 
be used solely for skills training or for the provision of other services 
as welU The definition of vocational education contained in the 1968 act 
isg in part* as followsi 

. * vocational or technical training or retraining which 
lis given In schools or classes (Including field or laboratory 
. work and rOTedlal or related academic and technical Instruc-' 
tlon incident thereto) under public supervision and control 
or under contract with a state board or local education 
agency and Is conducted as part of a program designed to 
prepare individuals for gainful employment as semiskilled 
or skilled workers or technicians or subprofess iona ls in 
recQqnized Qccupations . . , . (Emphasis added*) 

This language indicates that vocational education for the dlsadvan* 
taged means "skills training" as a part of training for "gainful employment" 
in skilled, semiskilled, or technical positions. Of eourse, the act does not 
rule out supportive educational services, such as remedial education or 
related instruction, for students already enrolled In skills training 
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programs^ but it does appear to exclude nonskllls training programs which do 
not lead to eventual enrol Iment In skills training programs . 

With this in mlnd^ we attempted to ascertain the types of programi 
(skills or nonskllls training) funded at the Gomnunity level. Skills training 
was defined as training in either specific (e.g», carpenter or machinist) or 
general (e-g,j building trades or machine trades) occupational areas. 
Nonskllls training was defined as follows: 

(1) P revoca 1 1 on a 1 t ra I n 1 ng i Courses designed to probe the voea- 
tlonal skills, aptitudes, and Interests of students* Students 
are exposed to a variety of occupational training and are 
tested on their aptitudes. 

(2) Remed i a 1 educat i on * Pr^rans to Improve the basic education 
skills (reading, computing, and oral cOTsnunication) of students 
who cannot succeed in regular vocational education courses 
because of deficiencies In these skills. 

(3) World-of-work instruction i Generalised instruction relating to 
the Job search, the responsibilities of employers toward 
employees and vice versa, groaning^ attitudes on the Job, Job 
safety, and other such topics. Such Instruction Is of course 
usually included in skills training courseSi but where it 
appears by itself ^ or as the classroom portion of work expe- 
rince programs or. In other words where It Is not integrated 
with either skills training or work education projects which 
involve training on the Job -^^ it Is defined as a nonskllls 
training course. 

Figure 2,1 shows the results of this exercise by educational level (secondary 
and post-secondary) . 
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NOTE: Does not include one pre-VQcgtional iecondary program In 
Philadelphia which enrolled ig,000 students. 



FIGURE 2.1 . Allocation of Resource^ by Type of Program, Seconder/ and 
Post-seconda^ SChooj Year 1874.75 
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Secohdafy Level 

The ovarwhelming majority of students enrolled m high school programs 
for the disadvantaged (69 percent) was not receivfng ski 1 1s training. 
However, if it can be asiumed that the 17 percent enrol led In remedial 
education progr^s were also receiving skills training not funded out of 
Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds — this figure would be reduced 
to 52 percent. Half of the iecondary- level students were enrolled In world- 
of-work programs; only 2 percent were enrolled In prevocational programs,^ 

Of those enrolled in skills training programs (eKcluding those 
enrolled in remedial education pr^rams about which ski lis training infor- 
mation was not available), 73 percent were enrolled In three occupational 
areas: (1) business and office occupationi, (2) diversified cooperative 
work education, and (3) trade and industry* The remaining 27 percent 
were scattered throughout seven occupational areasi agrlculturSj fishing, 
cosmetology j automobile mechanics, auto body repair, homm economics, and 
the construction trades. 

Post-secondary Level 

Of the post-secondary students, kk percent were enrolled in skills 

training programs. Of these, 73 percent were In the business and office 

occupations area. If the 33 percent enrolled in remedial education programs 

were also receiving skills training, the percentage of post^secondary 

students receiving skills training would rise to 77 percent. Twenty-three 

percent of the post-secondary students were enrolled in world-of-work (1^ 

percent) and prevocational (9 percent) programs. 

^These figures exclude one prevocational program in Philadelphia 
which enrolled 19,000 students. 



Coninents 

It would appear that the majority of Part B set-asfde and Section 
102(b) fundi fs being used for the initiation of nonikilli training programSp 
This is especJally true at the secondary level where over half the students 
were enrolled in wor Id-of -work and prevocatlonal programs. If ft can be 
assumed that remedial programs are integrated with skills training programs 
(an assumption that cannot be made on the basis of data collected at the 
community level) ^ skills training is predomtnant at the post-secondary level* 
However j the range of occupations In which disadvintaged students were 
receiving skills training Is extremely narrow at both levels. The vast 
majority of high school students was enrolled In three occupational areas, 
while only one occupational area accounted for most of the students enrolled 
In post-^secondary skills training programs. This subject will be discussed 
in more detail in chapter 3 when the project sample is analyzed, but the 
data collected at the community level appear to Indicate a soft spot In the 
overal 1 program. 

POLICY AT THE STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 

Policy can be defined as "a definite course or method of action 
selected from among alternatives and In the light of given conditions to 
guide and determine present and future decisions J* Although an overall 
policy was Imposed on the schools by the Vocational Education Act amendments 
of 1968, the congressional mandate was sufficiently broad to allow considerable 
flexibility at the state and local levels. In designing and conducting this 
assessment, we made the assumption that issues related to the provision of 
vocational education for the disadvantaged were considered at the national, 
state, and local levels, and that a considerable body of policy formulationi 
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would be avanable to researchers. The fact fs, however, that the only com- 
prehensive policy statement obtained was the Suggested Utilization of 
Resouroes and Guide for Expenditures (SURGE) , issued by the U.S. Department 
of Healthj Education, and Welfare. This document outlines the spacific 
requi rementi of the 1968 amendments, services, and programs which could be 
jmplOTented for the d tsadvantaged , and a iuggested classification system for 
disadvantaged students. However, as Its name implies, the document is merely 
suggestive and was meant to be an aid to state education agenciei in formu- 
lating policies which are directly related to conditions which exist in the 
various states. It was reasonable to assume^ therefore^ that more specific 
policy formulations would be available at the state and community levels. 
Unfortunately s this rarely proved to be true. 

Of course, state plans do contain some statements of policy^ but 
most are mere reiterations of material contained In SURGE , Just as it 
appeared that very little consideration had been given by state and community 
administrators to such issues as the meaning of "disadvantaged,*' the designa-- 
tlon of target areas or groups, and Individual assessment of students 
identified as disadvantaged (see chapter l), so it also appeared that very 
little attention had been given to the issues discussed bel^. Few written 
statements of policy were available at either the state or community level, 
and opinions regarding the issues often varied between administrators within 
states and conimuni t les * 

One possible reason for this "lack'' is that only a handful of 
individuals have been charged with the administration of the entire program. 
At the national level, one person is charged with the initiation of guidelines 
national monitoring of the program, and the provision of technical assistance. 
Likewise, in most states, only one person has the responsibility for promoting 
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funding, and monitoring vocational education progpams for disadvantaged 
students. Finally, at the community level, no single person Is charged with 
the responsibility of administering programs for the disadvantaged. Although 
this paucity of administrative staff at all levels contributes to the low 
overhead of the program^ !t could also be the major reason why there appears 
to be little COTSideratlon of policy, and ^ as will be discussed in the 
administrative section of this chapter, very little planning In any real 
sense of the word. 

The following subjects are discussed In the iubsections which followi 

(1) The •'mainstreamlng-' of disadvantaged students 

(2) Work education programs 

(3) The use of Section 102(b) funds as opposed to Part B set-aside 
funds 

(k) Coordination with other agencies 

(5) The use of advisory councils 

(6) The earmarking of funds for the disadvantaged and matching of 
federal -state funds by local education Jurisdictions 

(7) Extent of participation by boards of education or boards of 
regents 

(8) Opinions regarding the following: 

(a) Ease or difficulty In obtaining Part B set-aside and 
Section 102(b) funds for the disadvantaged 

(b) The "seed money" concept 

(c) The earmarking of funds in general and 

(d) The effect of revenue-sharl ng programs on vocational 
education In general and vocational education programs 
for the disadvantaged In particular 

f 
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It should be emphasiied that because of the absenc© of written pol Icy 
on most of these matters , the findings cannot be considered anything inore 
significant than summarizat Ions of respondant ppinionSi 

Hainstreanilng of Disadvantaged Stud&nts 

*'Mainstreaming'' is the term used to describe the integration of 
disadvantaged students into regular vocitional education cisises* Th* 
objective of ma inst reaming ii to place disadvantaged studiriti in a naturil 
atmosphere where they can benefit from contact with students witSi few 
educational handicaps, and where the stigma of being placed in a --ppe^tal" 
situation (or lower track) can be avoided* Theoret leal lyi dlsadvarita^ed 
students placed In regular classes are provided w\tb special services tc3 
-help them cyercornB whatever cond It tons cause thin> to f ai 1 i p SrChiDO^*- -Poll cy^^^^^^^^^ 
makers and administrators at all levels were asked w^fhetha^ policies e^)Ste<l 
regarding the ma instreaming of disadvantaged students into regular classes* 

About half the state vocat ional education directors said that they 
preferred ''regular'' classesp or the integratiori of disadvantaged students 
with regular students; two favored ''special" classeSj or classes compcsed 
solely of disadvantaged students; sl^. said that both types of clais^es were 
legitimate, depending on the characteristics of the students identified; 
and four had no op in ion. 

State program supervisors were asked whether priority v/as given to 
projact proposals which integrated the disadvantaged with regular Srtudents * 
Eleven responded negatively to this question; eight positively* Four progi^am 
supervisors said that projects for the disadvantaged would not be funded 
unless they were specia 1 ^ 

Half the conmunity admml strators Interviewed said that they favored 
regular classes, 38 percent special , and the reniainder indicated that both 
types of classes were funded, _ 
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With the exception of four states, where there appeared to be 
definite (though unwritten) policies with regard to the mai nstreami ng of 
students (two against and two for) , it did not appear that a great deal of 
consideration had been given to the Issue, Vhether classes were special 
or regular was left to the Initiators of projects in the schools. 

Advocates of special classes gave two reasons, one administrative 
and one of a program nature, for their position- Several admlni itrators 
said that it Is much easier to keep track of funds set aiide ascclusively 
for the disadvantaged if special projects are funded and if the dliadvantagsd 
are separatad, Othari Indicated that disadvantaged students needed special 
attention attention that they could not receive In regular classes. 

Work EducatJ on _ - _^ 

While most states did not have written policies regarding work educa- 
tion programs specifically for the disadvantaged, they dtd have written 
policies regarding cooperative educatiOT and other kinds of work education 
programs for aJX students* Preiumablv these policies also applied to v/ork 
education programs funded under the Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) 
provisions of the 1968 act. In addition, administrators in seven states 
said that disadyantiged itudents wsre given priority for enrollment In work 
education programs funded under the Part fi (cooperative education) and Part H 
(work study) provisions of the act. 

Although no formal policy existed at the canfflunity leveli 23 
respondents at the high school level said that wrk education components 
were funded under the Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) provisions for 
disadvantaged students, and eighteen said that disadvantaged students were 
enrolled In Part G and Part H programs. The remainder (fourteen respondents) 
said that the disadvantaged were not enrolled in work education programs, 
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Only thri€ respondents (out of 22) at the post-stcsndary level said 
that work education programs, or cOTponentSi were funded with Part B set-asNe 
and Sectim 102(b) funds. 

The major reason given for the failure to initiate work iducatlon 
programs for disadvantagad students was *Mack of funds.'* 

Part B Set-Aside versus Section 102(b) Funds 

Part B of the ig68 aniendments, which pro\rides statei vilth their baiiQ 
grants for vocational education, requires matching by the states or their 
Iceal conmun ities. This requirement does not apply specifically to the 15 
percent disadvantaged set-aside; rather it applies to the entire Part B 
grant* Part A, Section lOaCb), on the other hand, provides 100 percent 
federaT financlnrf^^r students defined a^^^ Although theact^ — -~ - 

does not stipulate the kinds of programs that should be funded under Section 
102(b), it Is generany assLimed that these funds shQuld be iLsed for 
experimental and demonstration purposes, or for additionil progranis in 
areas of high need. With these factors in mind, state-level administrators 
were asked v^hether policy existed for the use of Section 102(b) funds * or 
whether the use of these funds differed In any way from the use of Part B 
set-aside funds for the disadvantaged* 

Thirteen of the state program supervisors responded that Section 102(b) 
funds were combined with Part B set-aside funds and distributed to schools 
or local education jurisdictions according to the various funding procedures 
existing In the states; in other words, the two sets of funds were used for 
identical purposes. The remaining ten admini st rators said that Section 10Z<b) 
funds were reserved for the followingi 

(1) The funding of vocational education programs in correctional 
Institutions (two states) ; 
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(2) The funding of refnedlal education prograrns; 

(3) The funding of projects in ''satellite areas-*; 

(k) The funding of experinenta] and demonst rat i&n projects In overall 
local education Jurisdictions (four states); 

(5) The fLinding of additional vocational education programs In 
large cities ; and 

(6) The funding of the projects ir Skills Centers. 

Coordination with Other Agencl&s 

Part B, Section 123(a) of the 1958 amandnients provides that fn the 
develDpment of vocational iducitton prDgraos and activities *'there may be 
* * . cooperative arrangementi with other agencies, organ iaat I ons s and 

t nst itiit ions^ cQncarned wi th manpower needs and xob-opporttjrr! ti es^i ~such as ' 

institutions of higher educationp and model citys buslneiSj labor^ and com" 
munity action organisations , * .J* Respondents at both the state and 
ccmmunltv levels were asked whether formal agreements had been reached with 
such agenclesp or vwlth otiner dl v is Ions wi thi n state and local educatipnal 
Jurisdictions^ for the provision of iervtces to either vocational education 
stydenti ir genarali or to itudents enrolled in vocatioriil education programs 
for the di sadvantagtd. 

Responiei at both the itate and comiunity levels indicated that 
formal agreements did not eKist, but that students were often referred to 
outside agencies on an informal basis. Of coursep agrements were reached 
between state education agencies and local Comprehensive and Training Act 
(CETA) prime sponsors for the provision of vocational education s&rvlces to 
CETA enrol lees . Howeverp all but one of these agreements were in response 
to CETA Section 112 which mandates that 5 percent of Title I CETA grants be 
used for the provision of vocations 1 education services, contracted through 
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state vocational education boards, for CETA enrol lees. The sole exception 
occurred in Delaware vhere the entire Part B set-aside program was directed 
tQiAfard school dropouts enrolled in local CETA programs. 

As part of the project-level assessniBnt, the attempt was made to 
idantify nonschool agencies who were participating in Part B set-aside and 
Section 102(b) programs for the disadvantaged, and to interview representa- 
tives of such agencies. Mo agencies which were providing services on m 
contractural basis to students enrolled in Part B set-aside and Section lG2(b) 
programs for the disadvantaged were identified. 

The two nonschool agencies most often nientioned as ^'referral sources'' 
for all vocational education students (not solely the di sadvantaged) were 
vocational rehabilitation and the employfnent service. Olvisions of state? 
and local education agencies which proyided serv^ices to disadvantaged 
students on an informal basis included special education, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (Title I) staff, and bilingual staff. 

The Use of Advisory Couriclis (or Committees) 

The 1968 amendfnants provide that at least one member of state 
advisDry councils should be '^familiar with the special problems and needs 
of Individuals di s^dwantaged by their socioeconomic backgrounds 
The amendments also cliirge such councils with planning and evaluation 
responsibilities. State program supervisors were aiked what effect (If any) 
the actions of state ads^isory councils have had on the administration of 
vocational education programs for disadvantaged students. Ten (of 23) 
respondents said that their state councils had subcommittees on the disadvan- 
taged and handicapped, Hov/ever, although alinost all program supervisors 
were aware of their councils and the lialion officers within the various 
state education agencies, and several could identify the disadvantaged 
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specialists on the councils, not one cited examples of couneil activity 
in any phase of the disadvantaged program. Apparentlv, there was virtually 
no concrete assistance provided by the councils, and none seemed to be 
expected by tha program supervisors. 

Advisory committees whicli dealt specif ical ly v/i th programs for the 
disadvantaged were nonexistent at the community level . Regular local 
education Jurisdiction advisory committees dealt with the overall vocational 
education programs or with the specific occupational artas to which they 
were assigned. Project proposals were not submitted to advisory committees 
for approval, nor were the cmmlttees involved in the planning and evaluition 
of vocational education programs for the disadvantaged. 

State Earmarkinr and ComniLinl tY Katchi ng of Funds - 

Although states are not required to match funds nandated for the 
disadvantaged under the Part B set=aside of the 1968 amendments, they (or 
local communities) are required to match overall Part B grants. The question 
was asked, therefore, whether state legislatures mandated that portions of 
the Funds appropriated for vocational education progranis be set aside for 
the disadvantaged. The ansMers were negative in seventeen states, "don't 
|<novv" in two, and "yes" for four. However, those who responded yes to the 
question were unable to say vwhat percent of state appropriated funds were 
allocated for disadvantaged proy rainming , or provide the total dollar amount 
to such state set asides. 

Half the states do not requiro local education J uri sd'i ct ions (or 
schools) to match federal-state funds allocated for dl sadvantaged programming. , 
The remainder operates on a "seed money" basis; that is, after 100 percent 
financing the first year, tho funds are decreased gradually over a period 
of three to five years until the programs are completely financed by loeal funds. 
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Extent of Part i cl pat isn by Boards of EducatlQn or Reg^tiig 

Chairman or members of boards of education or qf regents Wfere inter- 
viewed in all 77 cormunitles. The purpose of the inMrv^lews v/as to determine 
whether such boards established policies with regard to vocational education 
in general or vocational education for the di sadvantigedl in particuljr, and 
the extent of their influence on the adni in i strati on of v/qcational education 
programs for the disadvantaged. 

The overwhelming impression gained from theM Interviews was that 
boards of edLjcatiori and boards of regents do not eitibHsh pollcv with regard 
to either vocational education In general or vocatiomftl «&ducation for the 
disadv-antaged in particular except In response to pressure from the committee* 
For example: 

(1) Not one board had establlihed a committee or subcommittee on 
VQcatlonal educatEon. 

(2) Half the respondents said that the questSon of vQcational educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged had never been conildered by their 
boards; the remainder merely said that their boards support 
vocational education programs for the d isjidvantaged ^ but that 
policy statements had never been Issued to luper intendents of 
schools or community college presidents* 

(3) The overwhelming majority of the respondents, could not say 
whether programs funded on a '4eed money* basis were continued 
with local funds after federal -state financing had been withdrawn. 

(4) Eighty percent of the board members said th#t their boards had 
no Influence on the occupational areas In which vocational 
courses are offered. 

til 
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(5) Half the respondents could not estimate the percentages of their 
budgets which are earmarked; the remainder gave off the top of 
the head estimates ^ but could not vouch for their accuracy. 

(6) Not one board had made any formal attempt to promote coordination 
between the local jurisdiction and other agencies responsible 
for providing services to the disadvantaged* 

On the other hand, the respondents were unanimous in saying that their 
boards had mechanisms through which Individual citizens and community organiza-' 
tlons could present their views regarding the educational nseds of the 
community, The most of tenement loned mechanism was open ho$rd meetings, but 
a few also cited the existence of advisory committees. Slightly more than 
half of the respondents_sa]d that their boards had jntstjtw as the 

result of community suggestions or '^pressure. These changes Included the 
fol lowing: 

(1) Agreement to hire paraprofesslonals (teachers' aides) 

(2) Agreements to change the proposed locations of schools 

(3) Agreements to institute new curricula 

(k) Agreements to continue programs that were scheduled to be 
dropped 

The remainder of the respondents said that cofmuntty suggestions may 
have helped effect change, but that It was difficult to mm%% the major 
influences which.contr ibute to change. 

I ssues 

The preceding discussion centered on a search for ^ body of pollcyi 
generated at the state and local levels, relating to the administration of 
vocational education for the disadvantaged. In this sectloni issues relating 
to the effects of national legislation on the administration^ Initiation, and 
conduct of yocational education programs for the disadvantiiged are discussed. 
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Ease or Difficulty in Obtaining Set-Aside Funds 

Community- level administrators were all but unanimous in rating their 
relationships with state officials as "excellent'' (50 percent) or "adequate" 
(50 percent); only one respondent at the community level reported poor 
relations with state officials. Some of the reasons cited as to i^hy local- 
state relations were less than excel lent were as follows- 

(1) EKce ss paperwork - "Too many forms. ^'Requires too much paperwork 

to qet funds." "Redundant work required ]n program preparation." 

" ^ I 

"The number of forms you fill ou may not be worth the reimburse- 
ment you get J' 

(2) Time delays : "The guidelines are always late." "Never know 
for sure whether the funds are coming or not." "Everything is 
sent to the superintendent and it takes time for it to filter 
down to those who do the workJ' ''Can't plan on staff because 
you are never sure whether the funds will materialise,-' 

(3) Definition of "disadvantaged" : "At times need personal explana- 
tion from state supervisors as to who it is we* re supposed to 
serve, and they don't like to tell you," "Too many general 1 ties," 
"Definition too subjective," "Definition can mean anything you 
want it to mean ," 

On the other hand, virtually all respondents agreed that they have 
adequata access to state administrators. Other than the factors cited above, 
local education agency administrators reported few problems In apptying for 
and receiving Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds. 

The "Seed-Money" Concept 

State administrators assume that funds for the disadvantaged wH 1 
not continue forever and tend to favor the funding of local projects for 
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the disadvantaged or^ a seed-^money basis. In other words, they prefer that 
federal funds be used for pronnoting new programs for the disadvantaged but 
that continued funding should be assumed by the local education jurisdlctjons 
over a reasonable period of time. Although community administrators under- 
stand! the concerns of state officials, they have mixed feelings about this 
funding technique* Set-^aside fundSj they contend, are parts of overall 
federal grants to the ttat#s that must be spent one way or the other and 
therafore should not be treated any differently fraii other Part B funds. 
Ftd#raHstate funds oraate new programs In the cc^munitys over and above 
tho$»i financed by mains of local tax revenues. If these funds are withdrawn^ 
local administrators usually are faced with decisions to discontinue either 
rtgui^r programs or new programs which had been financed with set^aslde funds* ~- 
Hosl: board members^ superintendents, and program officers reported that such 
decitiions often cause dissent Ion In the community* 

Where Section lOZ(b) funds are used to *'seed*' programs for the 
d isadvantaged j there are fewer complaints* These funds, which do not require 
stat*a matching, are consTdered '*eKtra" monies, or funds that can (and should) 
be umd for expertmental and demonstration purposes* The purpose of Part B 
funclSi on the other hand^ is to supplement and expand vocational education 
programs throughout the states. They are granted to the states on a formula 
basN and, according to most coiwnun ity- level admin Istratorsj once allocated 
to local education Jurlsd let Ions should be considered parts of the permanent 
budge^ts of school districts, 

Earmarkinp of Fund& 

State and caninunity administrators were asked their opinions regarding 
the ^iirmarking of funds for special groups (the disadvantaged and handicapped) 
and prc^rams (cooperative education and work study). They were also asked 
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whether programs for the disadvantaged were funded by states ind local 
education jurisdictions prior to the passage of the 1968 act. Twelve state 
directors of vocational education sold that they were against the earmarking 
of fund$j because such legislation was based on the assunnption that the need 
for various types of prog ranis was the same throughout thm nation. It is 
interesting to note^ however^ that only two directors who wera opposed to 
earmarking responded that program for the diiadvantaged a^cisted In their 
states prior to the 1968 act* State program supervlsarsj on the other handp 
were almost unanimous (only three diisented) In voicing support for the 
earmarkrng of funds for the disadvantaged. 

At the community levels the strongest opinions on earmarking were 
voiced by superintendents of schools. They were not so much igainst the Part 
set-aside for the disadvantaged as they were against thm fragmentation of all 
educational programs. "'Each program that comes down fronii above," one 
superintendenit said, ''lets up new little niches that ware not coordinated 
In any way with other programs . . , . We don't have mm program for the 
dl sadvantaiged, we have five and each of thOT !s under ^ different admin- 
istrative entity." 

On tha whole, however, administrators at all levels understood the 
need for the earmarking of funds ^ and the vast majority b^lievsd that 
programs for the disadvantaged were now in operation that would not have 
existed if it had not been for the disadvantaged provlijpns of the 1968 
amendmerits;* 

Effects of Reve nue Sharing ^ 
Administrators at all levels were unanimous that revenue sharing 
programs othar than CETA had not increased funds for vacitional education 
in generaU or vocational prc^rams for the disadvantaged In particular. 



opinions on the effect of CETA were dUld^d b#t' n those who believed Chat 
CETA has had no effect on the delivery of vocational education to th^ disadvan- 
taged and those that believed that CETA had increased vQcational -aducatton 
opportunities to the disadvantaged, even though it had decreased ip^rtUipja* 
tion by the schools in such programs. Th^ major complaint of adminSstrators 
at all levels was that new agencies, genera! ly founded and administered by 
minoritiei (QIC and SER, for example) , mm b^ing assigned the prlmar^f 
for delivering vocational education serviced to CETA enrollees. Aceording 
to most administratorii these assignments mm not being made on the hm\% 
of cost effectiveness or "quality,'* but for political reasons. 

Only a handful of communi ty-lav^^l admin I strators (three) responded 
that revenue sharing agencies or boards, Jnql uding^C^ ^M. 
contributed to the coordination of conwunlty wrvices for the di i^dv^ntaged^ 
One superintendent of schools put It this myt '*The whole thing i$ political* 
The new agencies are the 'hot shots iind th« old agenciei are tha vlinr^ns. 
The new are out to get as much as they can, and the old are out to retain 
as much as they can. Coordination is not mm discussed J* 

Comments 

The absence of considered policy st^t^ments at the state mi lOQ^l 
levels regarding the issues discussed BbQvn^ m well as the Issues dliscw^sed 
in chapter I, lead to the conclusion th#t vOQational education pm^rm$ for 
the disadvantaged^ funded under the Part S $at-aside and Section lOZ(b) 
provisions of the 1968 amendments, are being administered on an a-d hm b^sis. 
It appears that the assumptions listed in the Introduction of thti report have 
not even been considered, let alone accepted Ht either the state or wmm'ity 
levels. It appears, too, that aisumptlon^ undarlytng two of the r^njor pMrposes 
of this resiarch project are ilso faulty^ to wit: 
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(1) That priorities based on etrefully coniidared policy am set 
at the state level 

(2) That policies and strategies which impact on the quail ty m4 
effectiveness of vocational education programs for di i^dv^^nt^aged 
students exist at the cormiunity, or local educational j ur i sd 1 Qtlon , 
level 

The evidence seems to indicate the absence of formal policUs^ 
strategies, and methods of establishing priorities at both the stat© and 
local levels. 

ADHINI STRATI ON AND PLANN i NG 

Some of the subjects dUcussed below have already been touch^^^ 
in chapter I and the policy section of chapter M. Because of th#!r imi^ortance 
in understanding how the disadvantaged provisions of the 1968 amertdrnWiti ^re 
being admi n istered * they are summariied briefly below. 

State Funding Methods 

There were four methods in use by states to fund vocational education 

programs for the d 1 sadvantagedi 

(1) Prolect'-by-project basis ^ Local education jurisdictions or 
schools submit proposals to the state, according to a^t^telUhed 
guidelines, and are funded on the basis of the quality qf fch^ 
proposals and the ability of the ichools or local education 
Jurisdictions to carry out the projects (siKteen states)- 

(2) Formula basis : Local education Jurisdiction are funded on 
formulas based on enrollment in vocational education programs^ 
need (or the socioeconomic status of individual areas served by 
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local education j url sd ict 1 ons) ^ or a combination of enrollment 
and need (f!ve states), 
(3) Re imbursement : Schools are reimbursed so much per credit hour 
for each hour a disadvantaged student Is enrolled in a regular 
vocatic^nal education nlasses (one state). 

Tax base- Funds for the disadvantaged are allocated to local 
education Jur isdict ions on the basis of the ability of the 
communities to raise school taxes. Local education Jurisdictions 
with the lowest tax bases are given priority for dl iadvantaged 
funds. 

There can be no doubt that states which allocate funds on a project- 
by-^project basi s have fnore adml ni st rat ive control over, the! r programs . ^ The 
fact that sponsors are required to submit proposals which set down in writing 
the general and specific goals of projects, the characteristics of the 
students to be served, the educational techniques to be Mployed, and line 
item budgets (including local fundi, if any, to be contributed) Implies a 
certain amount of planning and facilitates program evaluation. 

Where fundi are anocated on a block grant baslSp state admin litrators 
are generally less Informed about programs, and evaluation (if it is carried 
out at all) is extremely difficult, F 'oponents of block grant funding, as 
opposed to funding on a project'^by-project basis, contend that block funding 
allows local education Jurisdictions more flexibility. This may be true, 
but It also results in less accountability. Fiscal and program Information 
regarding current programs was virtually nonexistent In states which allocated 
funds on a block grant basis to local education Jurisdictions* There was 
also evidence that post facto auditing procedures were used at both the 
state and local levels; that Is, the funds were not applied to service 
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eategoriis until after the conipTetioii of the fiscal or school ytar. The 
state mon I tor Ing and evaluation was virtually impassible und^r this S/stem. 
The administrators of one of the projects Included in the project sample^ 
located in a stata which used block funding procedures^ did rot even knovw 
that they were adnii n Istering a program for the disadvantaged* 

Funding Process 

The vast majority of community colleges submits proposals for 
disadvantaged projects directly to the state; in only two cases were proposals 
developed at the district leveU Proposa Is were wr i tten by a variety of 
Individuals and dapa rtments , including proposed project dir&ctorsi directors 
of vocitional education, special needs divisions, tLitorlng coord i halorss 
deans of Instruction, department chairmens skills center directorip deans 
of departments of urban conccrnSj and directors of program development. 
All respondents stated that project proposals war© submitted annLial ly. 

At the high school level, about half of the iocal eduoation igenclei 
developed all proposals for schools in their districts- In fourteer school 
districts, proposals were prepared by the schools and submitted to states 
either through the local education agencies (ten) or directly to the state 
(four). ' )n seven communities, forinal proposals were not dev^eloped by 
either the schools or the distriets; rather, the local education agencies 
and schQCls received annual funding on a block grant basi 

Where local schools, as opposed to LEAs t rinv'eloped prDpo&^ls, almost 
ail were wrrttsn by the proposed project directors. At tils IlA ]%s/m]^ most 
proposals were written by di rect^irs of vocational or occupational education* 
Others who were lis*.^d as proposal writers incjLJdadi ptrmnmi in rhe off ice 
of the superintendents directors of vocations) iichools , instructional 
department personnel ^ carear education and p]anninc| special I stSj personnel 
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in secondary education divisions^ special education personnel , and teachers 
or Instructors on aisignment. 

Half of the schooli and communities were required to subinit proposals 
to the state annually. However^ for those projecti already in operation^ only 
abstracts or letteri were required for contmued funding. In the case of 
three ccmmunltiasj projects were funded on a two^, three^, and ffva-year basis. 

Organization 

At the stata level, thrsa-psrson divisions of special nesds (viriously 
named) existed In 21 statts. The superytsors of thssa dlvtsloni reported to 
directors of vocational edijcation. One of the supervisor's subordlnatas 
was responsible for prograini funded under the 10 percent Part B set^aside 
for the handicapped; the other for disadvantaged programfnlng . In the reinalnlng 
two states, no single person was assigned responsi bi 1 1 ty for dl sadvintaged 
programming; rather, the responsibility v?as divided among the diractori of 
traditional vocational education divisions (business and office occupations^ 
distributive education * and so forth). 

Administrators at the community level (high ichool) were primarily 
directors of vocational or occupational education v/ho estimated that they 
spent an average of 20 to 35 percent of thsir tlma In the administration 
of programs for the disadvantaged. 

Planning and Monitoring and Evaluation 

Two significant steps In the Implementation of prograins were researched 
planning and monitoring and evaluation. 
PI ann i ng 

Planning is the process through \Afhich potential target populations are 
Identified and priorities (based on available resourcei) are set; and the 
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programs Initiated are monitored and evaluatfed to deterr^Ine their effect I veness* 
The 1S68 amendffiints require states to prepare and lubinit "state plans'' which 
are based in part on the needs of local education Jurisdictions throughout 
the various states. A standard inl tial step In the operation of a program is 
a determination of tlie ^'universe of need" to be addressed by the prograni. 
In other v^ords, who needs the services this program can provide? In the 
case cf the Part B disadvantaged set-aside arid Section 102(b) provisions 
of the 1968 amendments, this universe would be those disadvantaged students 
in a state v^fho could benefit from vocational gducation. 

State program supervisors were ai/to d whether attempts to identifv 
the universe of need were carried out at th^^ state level. Although not on^ 
respondent gave an outright 'W* to this quest ff^n^ their responses were vague, 
and not one could provide researchers with breakdowns of the universe of 
need by local education Jurisdictions. 

Of course, state plans gave overall statewide estimates oF the 
disadvantaged populations within states, but state progrsfn of f i cers appeared 
to be unacquainted with these figures; nor were they able to identify the 
sources of the statistics. It seemed, therefore, that state plans were 
drafted by persons or divisions other than the program officers or special 
needs divisions, and were considered nothing more or less than exercises in 
grantsmanship, The guidelines for state plans specify that goals and 
objectives of programs are to be clearly stated. Despite this requirement^ 
in rrost instances the objectives are couched in broad terms, such as "to 
provide the disadvantaged studciits of the state with necessary vocational 
education J' This type of objective lends itself neither to concrete planning 
nor to evaluation. ^ ^ 
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The fact is that state prog ram offiQers did not comider planning one 
of their major responsibi lltf es. To a certain cKtent this seemed relited to 
attitudes toward the drafting of itate plans. The '^right words^' miist be put 
down on paper in order that funds may be obtained ^ but such "'planning" 
has little to do with ''dav^to-^day operati ons ■ This, attitude was implied 
in the Mmnents of several state administrators and was supported by the 
lack of eviderce of specific state plan objectives being actiyely pursued. 

One other factor vfhich may have militated against statt planning 
w%B the often ^min t fonad Independanci'' of local education juri llctlons and 
the reluctance of the stites to oppose this condition. Stites whlGh fund 
on a project^by-prcj ect basis did In fact require local sponsors to state 
their objectives In generally measu rabl a terms and predicated future funding 
on the fulfil Iment of those locally chosen obJectlveSi Perhaps^ then, the 
lack of state-level planning was due more to a belief that plannirig Is a 
locaU rather tlien a state, responsibility than It was to a general skepticism 
regarding the value of planning itself. As descrltpad belcv^, hovwever, planning 
seemed to be as fnformil at tlie loea! level as It v/as at the state level* 

It would be a mistake to lay that no planriing takes place at the 
local level, but It Is accurate to maintain that vhit planning does take 
place Is of a short-^term nature generally directed at Juittfying specific 
projects* One of the questions raised by the comniLini ty-lev^el assessnnent was: 
V/hose responsibility is It to plan vocational education prograrns for the 
d isadvantagedl It would be unfair to place the blane for the lack of 
planning solely on vocational education administrators* It is the respon- 
sibility of vocational edijcation to provide a specific kind of educational 
service to all who are referred to the vocational education program 
disadvantaged and nondi sadvantaged. It li not necessarily the responsibility 
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of vrocatlonal education to identify, assess^ and recruit all students coming 
up through the education system who should be referred into the vocatfonal 
education system. 

On the other hand, vocational education is responsible for adfnini steri ng 
the Part B set-as Ida and Section 102(b) programs for the disadvantaged. Thus 
vocational administrators* from the national to the local levels, are at 
least partially MTpons Ible for planning. Yet If vocational educators v/e re 
to usB^Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds to discover the universe 
of need and assess d isadv^antaged students to determine their fitness for 
occupational training^ they v/ould not only be duplicating activities pre- 
sumably carried out by other divisions of educatron agencies, but they wuld 
also be reducing the amount of ruHOi available to provide direct educational 
services to the disadvantaged. 

Thus If long-range plans are to be launched to provide comprehensive 
educaticnal procirams for the disadvantaged, Including vocational education, 
pertinert divisions of stnie agencies at both the state and local levels 
must work together. At the very least, special edLJcatlon divisions, voca- 
tional education diyislonss and research and Information collectior units 
should v/ork together in planning programs for the disadvantaged. Ideally, 
outside agencies, such as vocational rehabilitation and the employnient 
servicij should also be brcaught into the planning process. 

There was little evidence of this kind of cooperation In the sample 
coinmuni tf es. When asked about the universe of need or the establishment 
of priori ties, most respondents expressed bev/l 1 derment * "Planning,'- if it 
can be called that, consisted mainly of the design of projects on an ad hoc 
has IS i the objective was to spend the Part B set^aside and Section 102Cb) 
funds available from the states. 
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Hon i tor i ng and Eval uat ion 

Considering the Infomality of the planning process ^ it should come 
as no iurprise that the monitoring and evaluation factor of programs for the 
disadvantaged was equally informal at both the itate and local levels, 
State^ a^d comniun i ty^l eve 1 reporting requirOTents were minimal and, as 
is dsscuised in chapter III, management Information sys terns were extremely 
weak at both levels. Where states were funded on a proJect-by-proJect basis, 
the opportunity for monitoring and evaluation was at least present, but 
bacausi only one state admin Istritor was aistgned responsibility for disadvan* 
taged programming ^ compretiensi ve fnonltoring and avaluation were not possible. 

Half of the state program officers reported that nionitoring and 
evaluation of programs for the disadvantaged were not conducted* Of those 
states that did claim to co^^ijct evaluations^ they were ccndueted annually 
in fourteen s^:.ates, sefnl annual ly In sIk states, and oriGe every four or five 
ymrs in three states. 

Slightly more than hjlf of thm community admlriUt rators reported that 
evaluations were not condueted by local education Jurtsdlctlons* Informal 
or instructor self ^evaluat ions v^ere conducted in fifteen comuniti^s, and 
eigh* performed yearly on-site evaluations of programs for the disadvantaged. 
In states which were divided into regions for adml ni it:rat ion purposes, all 
local vocational education programs (IncludTng those for the disadvantaged) 
were more likely to be closely monitored and evaluated on a periodic basis* 

CONSTMiMiS AND OPP ORTUNITIES 

Respondents at all levels were asked to identify what thc^y thought 
were constraints limiting Che initiation of vocational education programs for 
the disadvantaged and to make whatever recommendations for program Improvement 
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they thought were necessary. The constramts most frequently nientloned, in 

order of frequency, were as follows: 

()) Lack of funds -^ Virtually every category respondent (state 
administrators, boards of education or regwts i iuperi ntendenti 
of schoolSs presidents of Junfor colleges^ and local education 
jurisdiction program officers) eited lack of funds not Just 
for v^ocational education programs for th^ disadyantiged^ but 
for all vocational education programi a$ the major constraint* 

(2) Lack of faci 1 i ties : Conmun ity- level admlrii itrators mentioned 
Jack of faclUtles mora often than thair counterparts at the 
state level. Several comnunlty program officers said that one 
reason there were so many wof 1 d-of-work and work education 
programi for the disadvantaged (as well m for other students) 
was because such programs did not require expansive facilities 
and equipfnent as did programs of skills training* 

(3) Iniens i t ly i ty of Instructional personnglj State and local 
program officers were more apt to complalr^ ^bout the reluctance 
of inst ruct iona 1 personnel to accept diseidv^ntaged students 
than other respondents. The problem was rtOt so much "lack of 
tencher training*' as it was a negative attitude on the part of 
sonie instructors which rendered attempts to place disadvantaged 
students in their classes generally unproductive. 

(4) Necjative image of vocational education ^ A tomniQn complaint 
of board members and community administrators was that the 
parents of many diiadvantaged students di:d not v^ant their 
students enrolled in vocational education prDgrains. For 
example, in one city plans called for th© Construction of a 
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new vocational education facility in a district Vf^hich was 
predominantly Mexican-American. The pUni were abandoned 
because of complaints from community groups which charged the 
school district with racism snd condesceni ion. The result was 
that a new comprehensive high school was built Sn the district^ 
and students who opted for vocational courses bM to be bused 
to in overcrowded facility In the center of thm city* The 
chairman of the board of regents of a predominantly black 
community col lege district said that the major constraint 
llmttlng vocatlonil education for the disadvantaged was the 
lack of demand by the disadvantaged th^selvas. A board member 
of a predominantly Mexican-American school district in the West 
summed up the attitudei ^'People who are below average to average 
in acadeniic skills are considered ^disadvantige^d, » even though 
they may have excellent talent with their hands. So, students 
who are good with their hands want to be in the academic courses 
with the "bright boys * ' who may be idiots In th^ shop.-* 

(5) Definition of disadvantaged : A conmion criticism of all 

community-- level respondents was that the definition of the term 
'•disadvantaged" was so broad that virtually ill students could 
be diagnosed as In some way disadvantaged. As a result, the 
real disadvantaged were not being served* 

Respondent recommendations regarding the constraints listed above 
ncluded in the follov/ing: 

(1) Fund ing: 

(a) Local school districts should not be required to match funds 
for vocational education programs for the disadvantaged. 
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Disadvantaged and handicapped funds should ba 100 percent 

8 

federal supplements to local school budgets, 

(b) Federal funding should be on a two-year basU to allav 
for comprehensive planning* 

(c) Seed^money funding should be di scont i nuedi 

(2) instructional personnel \ 

(a) !n=service training should be provided by the stat© for 
instruct ional personnel not Just those who work with 
the disadvantaged^ but al 1 instructors because the goal 
Is to place disadvantaged students In regular claisas, 

(b) Instructional personnel should be evaluated on hm well 
they work with disadvantaged students, and their continued 
employment should be at least partially based on such 
evaluat ions * 

(3) Definition of disadvantaged i 

(a) The federal government should define more precisely the 
meaning of the term ''disadvantaged," 

(b) States should establish priorities and see that they are 
observed by local education Jurisdictions and schools* 

No recommendations were made regarding lack of facilities (other 

than requests for additional funds) and the negative image of vocational 

education. Other recommendations which were frequently offered mm as follows 

(]) Programming ^ Prograimiing of a more flexible, open-endad nature 

should be developed- Di sidvantaged students should bm exposed 

to a wide range of options within occupational areas, 

^It should be noted that the 1976 amendments require SO percent 
state (and therefore locaU matching of programs for the disadvantaged. 
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(2) Planning and adtntni strat ion : More funds should be allocated for 
program plannifig and administration. 

(3) Career origntat Ion i Statewide programs of career orientation 
should be fistabllshed. State plans should not limit but should 
expand career poiS Ibl 1 1 1 les , instead of funnel Ing students into 
"the neck of the bottle." 

The constramts and recommendattons outlined above were those most 
fmquently mentioned by all types of respondents. They are set down here 
withowt comment merely to n iustrate what appear to be the major concerns 
of stat« and local administrators of vocational education programs for the 
d1 sadvaifitaged. 

NATI QMAl STATISTICAL OVERVIEW 

Each year there is a wide range of data on vocational education 
programis for the dl sadvantagaei reported by the states to the U.S. Office of 
Educ«tlpri. For example, the states must report In considerable detail on 
program enrollments and costs. A review of these data was made for all 
fifty 8,tates to determine the percentages of Part B funds expended by the 
states for the disadvantaged, the cost per dtsadvantaged student, the cost 
of educaiting disadvantaged atudents as compared to regular students, and 
th« extent to which the Part B set-aside program contributes to total funds 
expended by the states for the disadvantaged. 

Figure 2.2 shows th« percentage of each statn's Part B grant that 
m& reported as being expended for the disadvantaged in fiscal year 1975. 
In 37 states, expenditures for the disadvantaged exceeded 15 percent of 
tOtaT eKpendlturei. Expenditures exceeded 20 percent In five states, with 
Minnesota leading all statas In expenditures for the disadvantaged (39 percent) 
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Thfs does not necessarily mean that the thirteen states whose expenditures 
for the disadvantaged were less than 15 percent of total Part B expenditures 
were not in conformity with the law. The law states that 15 percent of 
Part B appropriations must be expended for the disadvantaged. Expenditures 
data include both appropriations and carryover funds from the previous 
fiscal year. It is an indication, however, that some states may not be 
allocating the required 15 percent for vocational programmmg for the 
disadvantaged. 

Figure 2.3 shows the average cost per disadvantaged student in fiscal 
year 1975, based on each state's total expenditures for disadyantaged 
prografnming and total disadvantaged enrollment. These costs ranged from 
$14 per student in the District of Columbia and Hew Hampshire to $876 per 
student in Maryland. This wide range raised the question as to what the 
states included in the "total expenditures for the handicapped" category. 
For example, did the states report only those funds that represented 
expenditures over and above the basic expenditures made for all students, 
or did they report an_ expenditures made for disadvantaged students? It 
may be that varying interpretations of what was asked for in ch -ja categories 
were in part responsible for the wide range of per-enronee costs. 

Figure 2.4 compares the percentages of total enrol Imants that were 
disadvantaged with the percentages of all vocational education funds 
expended for the handicapped in fiscal year 1975. This comparison tells 
an extremely strange story. One would expect that the cost for educating 
disadvantaged students would be higher than the costs for educating nondis- 
advantaged students. It would seem, therefore, that the "funds bar" in the 
figure would be In all cases higher than the "enrollment bar." When a 
similar comparison was made which related to expenditures and enrollments 
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Figure 2,4 

Comparrson of Percentage of Total VocdLional Education Funds 
Expended for Disadvantaged with the Percent of 
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of handicapped students, this proved to be true, indicating that the reported 
costs for educating handicapped students were higher than those for educating 
nonhandl capped students,^ The figure, however, shows the opposite in some 
states. In all but seven states, enrollments of disadvantaged students are 
higher than expenditures, Indicating that the costs for educating disadvan- 
taged students were lower than the costs for educating nond i sadvantaged 
students p or that the states did not (or could not) report illocated 
supplemental funds (in addition to Part B set-aside funds) for the education 
of disadvantaged students, or that soto of the funds used for educating 
disadvantaged students were not reported, especially if they were already 
being ma i nst reamed. 

Figure 2.5 provides evidence to support the contention voiced by 
most administrators In the field that without the Part B set-aside funds 
there would be few vocational education opportunities for the disadvantaged. 
In most states, the differences between Part B set-aside expenditures and 
total state expenditures for the disadvantaged are not significant (New 
Jersey Is the major except' . 

While the n?itional ^catistics provided some Interesting general 

insights Into programming for the disadvantaged, probably the most important 

conclusion that can be drawn is that they appear to contain anomalies that 

are difficult to explain. Why, for example, would Minnesota be spending 

nearly ^0 percent of its Part B grant on programs for /le disadvantaged 

and the District of Columbia a city with a large socioeconomicaily 

deprived populatiofi be spending only 13 percent? Why Is the cost per 

disadvantaged student $876 In Maryland and only $]k in the District of 

^Olympus Research Corporation, An Assessm ent of Vocational Education 
Programs for the Handicapped under Part B of the 1968 Ame ndment s to the 
Vocational Education Act (Sglt Lake City: Olympus Research Corpora t i on , 
October 30, 197^), P^ 27- 
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Columbia and Hew Hampshire? Why doas Figure 2.4 show the reverse of what 
would be expected? The probable reason for these anomalies is that the 
definitions of the term ''disadvantaged student'' varies so much between the 
states that it Is impossible to make ;..terstate comparisons. 
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Chapter I I I 



THE PROGRAM 



Chapter II summarized state and locai policy and administration of 
Che Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) program for the disadvantaged. 
Chapter IN looks at actual projects funded for the disadvantaged In high 
school and post-secondary Institutions. On-sfte assessments were made of 
8k vocational education projects for the disadvantaged, funded either In 
total or in part by Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds. The 8^ proj- 
ects were located in 23 states and 77 local educatinn jurisdictions; 62 of the 
projects were located In high schools and 22 In post-secondary iiibt i tut Ions . 

The purpose of the project-level assessment was to examine the 
various ways that school admin ii;.':rators identify disadvantaged individuals 
who quality for the program and the screening techn iques , assessment tech- 
niques, couf3seling, instructional methods, and overall approaches to the 
provision of vocational education to the disadvantaged, In addition, the 
c:rcept;ons of local school officials and project administrators were obtained 

regarding local-state relationships, the establishment of priorities, the 
learning environment (facilities and equipment- . w-rk education programs, 
coordination with other agencies, personnel qualif teat ions , monitoring and 
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evaluation techniques, and planning. Finally, outcomes data (when available), 
together with financial and enrollment data, were collected at the school 
level, and Interviews v/ere conducted with participating students and employers 
(as well as nonpa rt ! c I pa t ! ng employers) in a subsample of ten states. 

DEFINITION OF A PROJECT 
Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds are allocated to state 
departments of education which in turn reallocate them to local education 
districts or directly to schools within school districts. Eventually, all 
such funds, except those that are used for administrative purposei at the 
federal, state, and local levels, are channeled Into specfflc "projects" 
carried out by schools. A project (s a Part B seT=as!de or Section 102(b) 
grant to a school or local education jur 1 sd i ct lew for the purpose of pro- 
viding s pecific educational services to the di -,.t/vantaged . Block grants to 
local aducation Jurisdictions for nonspecified -arvices are not considered 
pruiects. although such grants eventually may be translated into projects at 
the local education Jurisdiction level. Projects, designed to serve a stated 
r.nni.Mr of d 1 sau , antaged students, have identifying "project numbers" and time 
per j;; g.^ne riiy equal to those of the school year; e.g., September 197^ 
to June 1975. Projects break down Into the following categories, 

(1) Regular: Disadvantaged students are placed In regular vocational 
education classes with nond 1 sad^an taged students. Extra support 
\% provided to students or to the instructors of such classes. 
Such support may take the form of the assignment of special 
.personnel to regular classes in which disadvantaged students are 
enrolled, or the provision of special remedial education instruc- 
tion, counseling, or other services to disadvantaged students 
enrolled in regular classes. 
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Special I Of sadvahtagad students are placed in separate voca- 
tional c. ucatlon classes. These classes may be full time or 
part timpj. For examplei some disadvantaged students may spend 
two hours a day In the ''specfar^ class and the remainder of their 
time in ''regular" classes^ others may spend all of their school 
hours in special classes, 

Combinat Ion : Disadvantaged students are placed in special classes 
for part of their time In a project and regular classes for the 
remainder. However, unUke part-time special classes (in which 
the students receiv fpeci^^ ^^^rvlces only when they are in the 
special class) In / nation prdjeets, the students receive 
supplemental services whan they are In both the special and the 
regular components of p'^ojects* An example of a conibination 
project would be one In which students spend from four to six 
weeks In a special assessment, orientation, or p^e-oca t tonal 
class, after which they are referred to one or more of the 
school's regular classes, including cooperative education and 
work-study courses. After the students have been placer! 
regular classes^ they or^^ nevertheless considered to be enrolled 
in f:he original "d Isadvantsged project." Thus separate student 
progress and fiscal records are kept. The fiscal records relate 
to supportive services provided to disadvantaged students while 
they are enrolled in the regular clas- 

Othe r: States may fund coneges, unlv. - 'icol education 

agencies, or private orgar nations tu prDvid^ trarnlng for 
personnel who work with disadvantaged students or to develop 
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curricula materials; or the funds may be used to provide such 
services in-house (by state and local education agencies or 
school s) p 

Only the first three types of projects were considered In selecting 
the project sample; personnel training and curriculum development projects 
were no^ included, Thui the sample of 8^ projects consists solely of thqse 
which provided assessment, orientation, prevocati onal training^ skills tfaining, 
supportive services, or any combination of these directly to dl sadvintagad 
itudents , 

ORGANIZATION OF CHAPTER Ml 
The material that follows is a synthesir. of information emanating 
from on-site visits to BU projects in 23 states, In the section which follows, 
a statistical overview of the sample is provided, including an analysis of the 
problems experienced in obtaining evaluative Information. Other sections 
include (in order)* project administration, the instructional program, and 
project outcomes, including an analysis of costs and outcomes data, and an 
analysis of the student and employer interviews, 

STATISTICAL OVERVIEW 
The search for statistical data at the project level was not always 
successful, but more comprehensive and accurate data were available through 
schools than at either the state or community level. Nevertheless, researchers 
were forced to review enrollment and fiscal records, student rosters, and 
other informational sources in the attempt to collect and tabulate such data 

as the fo 1 1 owl ng * 

(1) Enrol Iment by sex 

(2) Enrol Iment by race and ethnic background 
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(3) Enrollment by occupatf ona 1 offering 
(k) Fiscal information, fncluding local contributions 
(5) Outcomes Information, Including plicement and follow-up 
Informat i on 

Th€ search was not alv^ays sucee^sf ul , partly beciuse of time pressures 
and partly because a1 1 of the information sought was not available at any 
site. Man-agement Information systems were incomplete at every level from the 
state down to the local school, primarily because sufficient thought had not 
been giveh at any level to the kinds of information needed to affectively 
niaintain control over programs. For example^ although Office of Education 
guidelines (SURGE) contain a detailed classification systeni for disadvantaged 
students s in no state, community, or scfiool ms this classification system 
used. If students were behind In basic education skills and were assigned 
to remedial programs, no inforrnation was available on the effect (if any) 
that the remedial programs were havirg on Improving basic educational skills. 
Often, sucli basic information as the characteristics of students enrol led in 
programs for the disadvantaged, their grades, and the occupational areas in 
which they were receiving training, was missing. Completion and follow-up 
inforrnation v/as not available for all high school projects and was virtually 
nonexistent for projects in comfnunit^ colleges. Some of the profal enis eMpe- 
rienced in attempting to collect managenient and program fn^ormation are 
sumniarized belovv, 

Data Collection Problems 

Prcblenis varied in relation to their point of e^clstence, ranging froni 
state to local levels. These are drscussed in the following sections. 
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State level 

The search for data began at the state level when the attarnpt v^as made 
to identify projects for the disadvantaged located in the sample communities. 
The following information was sought * 

(1) Names of projects 

(2) Characteristics of students enrolled 

(3) Type of education (skills training, work education, or other) 
{k) Number of students enrolled 

(5) F i sea 1 I nf ormat ion 

(6) Outcomes data 

In many {nstances, the names of projects, the schools In whicli they 
were locatad, and the names and telephone numbers of project directors were 
not available. All that was available at the state level was a cofflputer 
notation that funds had been made available to "X V Z'* local education agency 
or communltv college district. In most states. Information on cfiarac tar 1st ics 
of students enrolled in vocational educetion prDjects for the dl sadvantiged 
was not available; nor was there any indication of the number of students 
enrolled in specific proJectSi Often, informitlon on work education programs 
was either not accurate or the states had no Inforinatton on the types of 
programs that were initiated. In several Instances, state information proved 
to be inaccurate. For example, according to state Information, five of the 
post- secondary projects fncluded In the sample were work education programs. 
It was discovered at the local level that only two of the five projects had 
work education components 1 

Complete fiscal Information was not available for more than half the 
projects Identified, and outcomes 1 nforma 1 1 on was available for only a few 
high' school programs and no post-secondary prograrns, 
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Local Level 

The search for statfsticai data at the school level was more success- 
ful than at the state level, but even at the school level, data considered 
crucial to the assessment were not available for man7 projects. For example! 

(1) Student characteristics information was not available for five 
secondary and five post-^sacondary projects 

(2) Allocation of funds by line item was not available for sixteen 
secondary projects and five post-secondary projects 

(3) Outcofnas information, which was sought only at the secondary 
level, was not available for 21 out of the 61 secondary school 
projec ts 

(4) Costs per enrol lee and completer could be compiled for onlv 33 
secondary school projects 

(5) Occupational information was not available for five post- 
secondary projects 

Conimg nts^ 

It IS clear that accuracy and completeness of national and state data 
relating to the Part B set-aside and Section lOZ(b) program for the disadvan- 
taged must originate at the local level. There are many problems related to 
accuracy and cornpleteness of information, and they do not lend themselves to 
easy solution. The diverse methods for funding projects, the lack of use of 
common definitions for key terms (especial Iv the definition oF disadvantaged 
student), and most Important of ill, the apparent lack of response and lack 
of resources at all levels to meet the need for monitoring and evaluation 
combined to create a management information system that is at best incomplete 
and at worst nonexistent. It v^lll take action at the federal level to Improve 
the overall system, but It is doubtful that such action will be frultfiil 
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unless state and local administrators are consulted before f niprovements are 
instituted, The goal should be to aid |QCjl_ admin Istrators in generatmg 
the kinds of mformation they need to maintair control over their programs» 
If the requirements of local administrators are satisfied, and If local 
administrators understand the need for collecting complete and accurate data 
on their progranis, ft follows that state and national requ I remen ts wi 1 1 also 
be met. 

Overv jjjw 

The statistical prifentatiDn contained In thli section addr^sies it* 
self to several key issues regard Ing programfning for the disadvantaged, 
including the extent to which di sadyantaged students are placed In classes 
with regular students ("ma i nst reanli ng**) and the extent to which v/opk educa- 
tion programs are made available to di sadvantaged students. An analysis Is 
also made of the characteristics oF disadvantaged students (sex, racial 
and ethnic background^ age, and grade), Data pertaining to allocation of 
resources are contained in the prdject adit) In! strat Ion section* occupational 
offerings in the instructional section, and project costs and outcornei In 
the Dytcomes sect Ion* 

Malnstreaming 

^'Ma initreaming" is the terrri used t« discrfbe the integratTon of 
disadvantaged students in regular vocational education classes. Table 3-1 
provides information on the eKtent to which students enrolled In.th^ Part B 
set-aside arid Section 102(b) programs for the disadvantaged where placed In 
''regular*' rather than •'speclar' classei. It Is Interesting to note that not 
one project ms found that could be described as a ''combination'* project, 
that iSi that stude4nts were enrolled part tiine In special classes and part 
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TASLE 3-1 

Enronment In Project Sample by Type of Class 



Secondary Level 


Post 


-secondary Level 
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taged funds, and part of thefr time in regular classes, which v/ere not 

supported with Part B set-aside or Section 102(b) funds. This occurred most 

frequently with respect to special remedial education programs for students 

enrolled In regular occupational trainrng or other classes, A 197^ study of 

vocational education programs for the handicapped reported that combination 

classes were quite common for handicapped students^^; apparentlVi howeverj 

they are not considered appropriate for di sadvantaged s,tudents , 

It was mentioned fn chapter I that half of the commiinlty level admin is 

trators interviewed favored regular classes, Table 3-1 shows that 6R percent 

of the secondary enronment and 66 percent of the post-secondary enrollment 

v^ere in regular classes. The handicapped study mentioned above revealed that, 

^^Olympus Reseapch Corporation^ An Msessment of Vocational Education 
Progranns . 
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on the whole, the opposite was true for handicapped students two-thirds 
of the handicapped enrollment was In spec !a1 classes, Thus it appears that 
malnstreami ng is considered more appropriate for disadvantaged students thafi 
it Is for handicapped students, 

Enrol] man t by Sex^ Raca, Ag e; and Grade 

Table 3^2 shows known enrollment by sex, racial and ethnic background, 
age J and grade for high school students, and Table 3^3 provides the same 
figures for pDst-secondary students. Of the known enrollment In high school 
projectij 38 percent were members of minority groups (mainly black 32 par-- 
cent), 39 percent were white, and 23 percent were unknown. If the ratio of 
the unknown enrollment is the same as that of the known enrollment, minorities 
would constitute nearly half ik6 percent) of the enronrnent in the subsample 
of secondary projects. Accurate figures on the percentage of minority enroll- 
ment In all vocational education programs are dlfficLjlt to obtain, but most 
estimates put It no higher than 25 percent. Thus, as would be expecteds the 
percentage of minorities enrolled in vocational education programs for the 
disadvantaged Is much higher than that of minorities enrolled In all voca- 
tional education programs. 

WofTten comprise a slightly higher percentage of the total high school 
enrol Inient than men, and most students appear to be between slKteen and 
seventeen years of agCj although the age was unknown for 62 percent of the 
enrollnient. Host of the students (39 percent of the known enrollment) were 
in the tenth and eleventh grades but, here again, the grade level was 
unknown for more than one out of three of the enrol led students. 

The major conclusion to be drawn from Table 3^3 Is that information 
about student characteristics Is woefully lacking at the post-secondary leveK 
Thirty-four percent of the enrollment by sex, 51 percent by racial and ethnic 
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TABLE 3-2 

Characteristics of Students Enrolled In Subsample 
of Secondary- lave] Projects 



Hi spanic 

Other minorit ies 

Wh i t o 

Unknown 



Unknown 



12th 

13th or more 

Ungraded 293 



Percent of Totai 
Characteristics Enrollment Enronment 



Total enroll ment 3AS^ 100% 



.1,612 



Sex : 
Male 

Female -1,726 ^9 

Unknown 153 

Racial and ethnic: 

Black 1,132 32 



1 70 5 

9 1 

,369 39 

311 23 



Age: . 

U to 15 299 8 

16 to 17 8i)9 

18 to 19 185 5 

20 to 21 3 



2,155 63 



Grade; 
9th 
10th 

nth 745 z 



245 I 
295 8 



2 



Unknown 



8 

,267 36 
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TABLE 3-3 

Characteristics of Students Enrolled in Subsample 
of Post-secondary Level Projects 



Chi ff-acter! St i cs 


Enrol litient 


Percent of Total 
En ro 1 1 ment 


Tot^l enrollment 


^,779 


1001 






38 


1 ^ 


1 ,796 




1 ,37^ 


29 




1 ,609 


34 


Ricl^T and ethni c : 








606 


13 


HI SfJinic 


338 


7 


White 


1 ,292 


27 


Other minor! ties 


9^* 


2 


Unknown 


Z,hkS 


51 






1 


IS to 17 


50 


18 to 19 


209 




20 to 21 


221 


5 


22 or more 


1 ,m 


31 


J fn known 


2,818 


59 








1 3th or more 


3.330 


70 


Umg raided 


1 J7'» 




mil known 


275 


6 
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background, and 59 percent by age were unknown, The figures do appear to 
indicates however ^ that more males and fewer minorities are enrolled th 
post'secondary programs and that the students are considerably older (75 per- 
cent of those whose age v/as known were age 22 or older)* 
Enrollment b>y_T ype of Education 

TFT- 

* The extefit to which disadvantaged students are enrolled in work 
education projects is reflected in Table 3-^^* Of the 62 secondary-level 
projects, 29 (or ^7 percent) had work education components. These projects 
accounted for 49 percent of the total enrollment in the 62 projects. Because 
of the small si^a af tha post^secondary subsample, the figures must be 
reviewed with caution. They are certainly not representative of all voca- 
tfonal education projects for the disadvantaged located In post-secondary 
schools. Only two of the post-secondary projects * accounting for k percent 
of the total enrollmefiit, had work education components. 

Summary 

The major conclusion that can be drawn from the statistical overview 
is that major informatton necessary for program assessment is scarce at the 
project level. The Information obtained had to be processed from files and 
other records by re^iarehers on-site; seldom was It being processed by proJ» 
ect administrators For management purposes. Th I s deficiency at the project 
level accounts to a greet extent for the lack of management and evaluative 
information available at the community and state levels, and brings Into 
question the accuracy of information forwarded to the U,S, Office of Education 
by the stateSi 

The inforniitlon obtained Indicates that the majority of disadvantaged 
students was enrolled in regular classes and that nearly half of the high 
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TABLE 3-^ 

Known Enrollment In Project Sample by Type of Education 





Secondary 


Level 


Post^ 


•secondary 


Level 


Type of 
Education 


Number of Enron- 
Projects ment 


Percent of 
Enrol Iment 


Number of 
Projects 


Enrol 1 - 
ment 


Percent of 
Enrol Iment 


Total 


62 3,^91 


100 


22 


i»,779 


100 


Work 

Educat ion 


29 1,700 




2 


199 


Ok 


Nonwork 
Education 


33 lp79l 


51 


20 




96 



Enrollmant data mlising for four nonwork education projecti, 



sehool students were enrolled in work education projects. One of the assump^ 
tions of this research project was that it would be difficult to mount work 
education projects for disadvantaged studentSp As will be discussed In the 
instruct jonal section, however, work experience projects (a type of work educa 
tlon program) often appear to be the most convenient programs to in it lata for 
disadvantaged students. The lack of facilities and equipment and perhaps an 
unspoken belief on the part of instructors and other personnel that disadvan- 
taged students are less likely to succeed in laboratory-based skflls training 
programs may account for the prevalence of work education programs at tha 
high school level. This raises the fonowing questions; Are the work educa- 
tion programs Initiated of high quality? Are disadvantaged students receiving 
training on the job? Is the classroom instruction related to the work per- 
formed on the Job? These questions will be discussed in the Instructional 
section, but it should come as no surprise that the answers are negatlvi in 
too many instances* 
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The data also indicate that minorities compose alimost lialf of tiie 
enrollment in secondary-1 eve 1 Part B set-aside and Section 102(13) projects 
for the disadvantaged, 

PROJECTS APHINISTRATION 

The amount of Part B sat-aside and Section 102(b) funds allocated to 
individual projects constituted a miniscule proportion of ell funds adminis- 
tered by local education Jurisdictions and schools. Peirhaps for this reason 
it was relatively easy for th« administrative costs of th& program to be 
absorbed at the local level, Certainly, as Tables 3-5 m4 3-6 indicate, the 
vast maJoriLy of Part B set-as tde and Section 102(b) funcSs , expended in 
school year 197it-75, were spent for direct services to the disadvantaged; 

This section contains an analysis of the allocatipfi of Part B set-asid 
and Section 102(b) funds for the disadvantaged, by cost category, and an 
exploration of the administrative techniques employed by school personnel in 
conducting programs for the disadvantaged. It should ba kept in mind that 
the preceding section discussed problems associated with management Inforrna- 
tlon systems, which is an administrattve function, It was treated separately 
because the issues It raised; appeared to warrant special attention. 

Allocation of Fundj^ 

Data regarding the anocatlon of funds, by cost wtegory, were col' 
lected for school year ]37h-n. Table 3-5 shows the ariocation of funds for 
high school projects, and Table 3-6 for post-secondary pTOjects, Al^catlon 
of funds data were not available for sixteen secondary level projects (or 
26 percent of the subsample), and for four post-secondify-level projects. 

Table 3-5 reveals that of the known 197't-75 expenditures at the 
secondary level, 81 percent ware spent for contact staff, equipment, 
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TABLE 3-5 

Allocation of Funds by Line Item Category 
{kS Secondary-Level Projects) 











Percent of 


Percent of 


Category 


Comb ined 


percent 


Federal 


Total 


Federat 


Total 


$1 


,192,756 


100 


$865,055 


72 


100 


Contact staff 




885, 5S0 




ik] 333 


5h 




Noncontact staff 




56,669 


5 




i| 


6 


Faci li ties 




1 16,800 


10 




7 


10 


Equipment 




13,377 


1 


1 ,260 






Materials and 
suppi les 




50,itl8 


k 


29,532 


2 


3 


Travel 




20,100 


2 


17,^10 


2 


2 


Other 




i»6,122 


k 


3i»,008 


3 


k 


^In addition to federal funds, this Includes 
(8 percent) and $223,110 in local funds (20 percent) 
state funds and 71 percent of local funds were spent 


$9^,591 in state funds 
Eighty -one percent of 
for contact staff. 








TABLE 3 
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Al location of 
(18 Post 


Funds by Line Item Category 
-Secondary Projects) 














Percint of 


Percent of 


Category 


Comb! ned^ 


Percent 


Federal 


Total 


Federal 


Total 


SI 


,268,621 


100 


$709,7^9 


56 


100 


Contact staff 




811 ,^15 




473,356 


37 


67 


Noncontact staff 








115,605 


9 


16 


Fad 1 i t ies 




8,065 


1 


7,it85 


1 


1 


Equ ipment 




ill ,858 


3 


29,728 


2 


h 

• 


Materials and 
suppl I es 




82,525 


6 


6A.7A5 


5 


9 


Travel 




12,380 


1 


1 1 ,630 


1 


2 


Other 




S7,B5h 


8 


7,200 


1 


1 



^Includes $530,923 In state and local funds ('♦S percent) and $27,9 
in CETA funds (2 percent). SlKty-one percent of the stite and local funds 
and 58 percent of the CETA funds were spent for contact staff. 
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materials and suppltes, and student and teacher trav'el, Most of the funds in 
the '^other" category were for ''indirect costs," Thus it can be concluded that 
only 19 percent of all known funds anocated for the program during school 
year 1974-75 were spent for cost categories other than those listed under 
direct services to disadvantaged students. Federal funds accounted for 72 per 
cent of all funds allocated for the projects, indicating that no effort is 
made at the state of local levels to match funds for the disadvantaged, and 
that if federal funds were d iscont inued , most vocatfonal education funds for 
the disadvantaged would also disappear. Of the federal fundi, 79 percent 
were used to provide direct services to disadvantaged students, ^ 

Table 3^6 reveals that administrative costs were slightlv higher for 
post^secondary projects (26 percent of the total as opposed to 19 percent at 
the secondary level)* and that federal funds constituted a smaller percentage 
of (he total funds (56 percent as compared to 72 percent at the secondary 
level). A lower percentage of federal funds were used to finance contact 
staff at the post-secondary level (67 percent as compared to Ik percent at 
the secondary level) * and a far higher percentage was used to finance non- 
contact staff (17 percent as compared to onlv five percent at the secondary 
level ) . 

The most significant finding of this analysis, however, is that the 
majority of federal, state, and local funds allocated for the Part B set-aside 
and Section 102(b) program for the disadvantaged was expended for direct 
services to students. Funds expended for noncontact staff, facllfties, and 
other administrative costs were relatively low, 
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Organization 

Personnel tn charge of projects at the high school level were variously 
known as project directors, instructors, coord mators , counselors, and so 
forth, and all reported either to school principals or program supervlsori who 
reported to principals. Half of the "project directors" reported that they 
spent 100 percent of their time working with the disadvantaged students en- 
rolled In their projects^ the remainder listed such other duties as admrnls- 
tration of all vocational education programs, other teaching respons fbl 1 1 1 iei , 
administration of all special education progranis, other counseling responsi- 
bilities, other supervisory responsibilities, and career center directors. 

At the post-secondary level, personnel responsible for the supervision 
of projects for the disadvantaged were generally located in the administrative 
hierarchy of the local education agency or conmunity college district, e.g., 
directors of continuing education, assistant deans for acadeniic affairs, deans 
of instruction, or skills canter directors. The Instructors, virtually all 
of whom had other teaching responsibilities, reported to these officials. 

For all practical purposes, however. Part B set-aside and Section 
102(b) programs for the di iadvantaged were under the drrectton of the instruc- 
tors or coordinators of tliC Rrograms and, for the purposes of this report, 
they are defined as "project directors." Whether other school personnel, such 
as counselors or academic instructors, were called on to participate in 
programs depended to a great extent on whether the instructors and coordinators 
attempted to obtain their participation. However, several overall state 
programs, such as the CVAE programs of Georgia and Texas, were designed to 
bring all the academic and vocational resources of secondary schools to bear 
on the education of disadvantaged students. NevertheUss, whether this 
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actually occurred, depended In large part on the initiative an^ opganlzing 
abilities of the instructors of CVAE classes. 

Identification of Students 

Because of the emphasis placed by the 1968 act on Individual assess- 
ment, the attempt was made to identify specific assessment metliods and 
criterif used for diagnosing students as "disadvantaged." Presuinably, pro- 
grams were designed to alleviate conditions whicli cause disadvantaged students 
to fail in regular vocational education classes. In fact, hov/ever, the 
assessment and diagnosis processes were e5<tremely Informal, and the ono educa- 
tional "treatment" that applied to all types of projects was I'lndividual 
attention." Perhaps this was all that was needed; as is pointed out in the 
outcomes section, student opinion on the programs was overwhel ningly favorable 
indicating that students enrolled In the projects were receiving more indi- 
vidual attention than they had ever received previously in school. 

At the high school level, the most frequent source of referrals v/sre 
counseling departments. Other referral sources, 1 1 sted , in brder of frequency 
were: student self-referrals, other academic or vocational teachers, parents, 
recommendations fay other students, principals, special education teachers, 
homeroom teachers, and outside Bgencies. At the post-secondary level, self- 
referral was the major source of student enrollment. Other referral sources 
less frequently mentioned were- social agencies, counsel Ing. departments, and 
academic and vocational education teachers. 

The most frequently mentioned type of information received by high 
school teachers with referrals was academic records. In addition, in some 
instances behavioral Information, attendance records, and income Information 
(frequently) were received. The project d Irectors of 21 high school projects 
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reported that they also received the results of aptitude tests. Teh high 
school directors and virtually all post-secondary-leyel di rectors and Instruc- 
tors said that n^ Information was received with referrals* 

Twenty-^foLr of the high school directors and all of the directors of 
post*secondary projects reported that there were no el Igrbi 11 ty cr Iteri a for 
enrollment m the projects. Eligibility criteria mentioned by the 38 high 
school directors who reported that such crlterfi did exist included! aca- 
demically daficfent, potential or actual dropout , poor attendaricei sUteen 
years of age (for work education projects), low income, free lunch recipient, 
lives In Title I area, and poor behavior* Hov^eyer, the major formal criterion 
mcntioried was that students had to be one or more grades (generally tv/o or 
mere) behind other students of ,the same age, 

Cotnnien ts 

As was stated In the introduction, one of the assumptions upon which 
the 1968 act v/as based is that assessment techniques e^ist or can be developed 
whereby the conditions which result in school fiilure can be discovered. The 
project-level assessment indicates that such techniques do not e^ist and have 
not been developed, It may be that the causes of school failure are obvious, 
that sophisticated assessnient techniques tre unnecessary, and that increased 
individual attention is all that educationally disadvantaged itudents need 
to improve their school performance; or it may be that Individualized assess- 
ment and programming Is not financially practical. Whatever the reason or 
reasons, the evidence indicates that the ident if icat Ion , assessment and 
referral of disadvantaged students into programs designed to meet their 
special needs is at the present time a very informal process. 
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Counsei Ing and Supportiv a Servtces 

The majority of project dfrectors interviev/ed at both the secondary 
and post-secondary levels (59 percent) rated the counsel ing received by students 
*'adicjijite J' However, in doing so* they were often rating themselves* MDst 
instructors and coordinators (project directors) clairied that they were the 
chief sources of counseling for their students. Thtrty-four percent of the 
respondents rated counseling "Inadequate.^' It was clear that where ratings 
of 'inadequate*' were given, the respondents were referring to regular school 
counseling departments. This is often the case in assessments of special 
education programs. Teachers of students with special needs often claim 
that they are not given adequate support by other schcol departments, One 
instructor sumnied it up this way: ^'Counselors are a1\^sys looking for referral 
sourcest Once they make a referral, they feel that their Job Is finished, 
and it's up to the referral agency or program to deal with the student < But* 
then, they have heavy case loads,*' 

Two out of three of the project- level respondents reported no agree- 
ments (formal or informal) with outside agencies or other school departments 
to provide supportive services for their students. The remainder mentioned 
agencfes to whith they sometimes refer students, but no fornial agreemenits, 
As was mentioned previously, one of the purposes of the prDject-level assess- 
ment was to interview representatives of agencies which have formal agreements 
with schools to provide supportive services for disadvantaged students. No 
such agreements were Identified, 

Evaluation and Foil ow'-Up 

There were no special efforts made by states, local education Juris- 
dictions, or schools to evaluate programs for the disadvantaged. The programs 
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were IncludBd In periodic evaluatfofis of all vocational education programs by 
state and CMmufiBtv agencies, and ir some instances project directors were 
required to perform sel f "evaluat ions^ usifig guIdeUnes provided by the local 
education Jurisdictions, 

Half of the high school projects occurred In states and local educa-* 
tion agencies u#here project d i recto rs v^ere required to perforni one-year 
follow-up iurrveys of students who completed the programs, 'These surveys were 
carried out by mall and telephone^ and generilly yleided good i nforinat Ion. 

Conmiderlrig the lack of prograin infamation available at the sehool 
levels It is not surprising that r&porting raqu i rements Imposed on project 
directors by principals, deans^p cowunlty and state administrators were 
minimal. Usually the only reports required by the states were fiscal in 
nature, 

Communieat Ian with Parents 

Parent Involvement m most of the projects were extremely limited* 
Parents did not seek out project staff for corferences* nor did staff encourage 
parents to becofne involved tti the operatior of projects, Of course, parents 
received whativer report card-s the ichooli tisued and were iDmetlmes callad 
to the schools for conferences, but such procedures were nornijl for aH 
students disadvantaged and nondf sadvant jged. Parents of studentg enrolled 
in work educatian progranis were required to sign release forms, which pro-^ 
vided parental approval for students to be placed on Jobs, but beyond this, 
there wai little parental participation. It !s perhaps chartcterist! c of 
the times that one project director fesponded as follows to a question re-^ 
garding parerital participation: "Parents? The only time you ever see parents 
Is when they are suing somebodyl" 
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Staff Tra in ing 

In all projects includad !n the samples staff training was acconipl I shed 
informally. Rarely was a class eitablfshed to train staff for spaclfic projects 
Staff were required to meet state certif tcatlon requfrements s and somet innes 
attend state sponsored and privately sponsored workshops on special -irv'^^t ion. 
Generally speaking, however, there was little emphasis on special training for 
staff who work with disadvantaged students. 

School and Comniunrty Education Agency Re lat ionships 

Virtually all respondents said that relationships between local educa^ 
tion agencies and community college districts were ^'adequate" to "excellent*" 
Several project directors dealt directly with state program off leers and 
expressed satisfaction with this arrangenient* The fact is that once projects 
vfere funded, responslbf 1 Ity for the projects was turned over to the schools. 
Unless problems developed^ state and comniunity personnel seldorn interfered 
with the administration of projects^ by schools. Thus what adequate to excel- 
lent relationships often meant was- "They leave us alone," 

E f f ec t of the Am e n d me n tjs 

Host of the high school projects (75 percent) and all of the post-- 
secondary projects did not e^ist prior to the 1968 amendments. Ovar half of 
the nineteen respondents who claimed that the projects they adni? n istered did 
©Kist prior to 1968 said that in the pre-^amendments era students were not 
identified as disadvantaged; the remainder said that the major result of the 
amendments was expansion of ongoing programs* This Is further Indication 
that programs for the disadvantaged rarely would have existed If it had not 
been for the passage of the 1 968 amendments* 
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CQfnments 

The fact that half the projact dlrectori rnterviewed did not believe 
that all of the studenti enrolled in Part B set-aslda and Seetl©n 102(b) 
progrants for the disadvantaged were disadvantaged raises important questions 
about the admi ni strit Ion of the entire program. With respect to the adminis'- 
tration of prcijacts at the school level, the lack of criteria for Identifying 
disadvantaged studentii and the lack of adequate aiseisment procedures for 
detarinming the conditions which cause school failure^ may have been the 
chief contributing factor to this anomaly. If thmrm Is no definition of 
disadvantaged, no criteria thrDugh which dlsadvartaged indlvrduals can be 
identified^ and no aisessment procedures through which it can be determined 
whether students meet establ Ished criteria, the terni "disadvantaged'' beccmes 
meaningless. Part of the problem may be due to a reluctance on the part of 
counselors and other school personnel to **1abel '* students , but regardlesi of 
the cause, unless a target population Is in some wav Identified^ the prOgram^ 
Itself has no direction a program without object Ives, 

The above does not mean to Imply that the projects were npt en roll I ng 
students who were In some way educationally dl iadvirtaged they ware, Nor 
does It mean to imply that the projects were not prcvlding uieful services 
to dliadvantaged studsnti for the most parti thsy were . What ft does 
mem Is that the program as a whole lacks definitron. Is vague, and all but 
impossible to iiwaluate* 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGR^fi 
If one were to judge solely from the attitudes eKpresied by the itu- 
dents interviewed in connection with this study (sunwnarized In the outcornes 
section of this chapter), the Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) prograin for 
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the d I sidvantagad v/culd be rated an overwhelming success, The students rated 
all aspects of their prograftis far higher than a sample of nond Isadyantaged 
students enrolled Ir cooperativ^e education programs'^ and as high as a sample 
of handicapped students enrolled in vocational education progranis fnandated 
under the handicapped set-aside of the 1968 amendments , It shiould be borne 
in mind, however ^ that the attitudes of the students interv lewed may have been 
biased by the fact tliat they were enrol led in programs destgned to give them 
more attention than they had ever received previously in their school careers. 

The above cornment is not meant to downgrade the student interview, 
findings t but to put them In perspectTve, If one can Judge froin the Bk proj^ 
ecfes Included In the project sample, there are wide varlationi in both the 
type and quality of projacti funded throughout the country under the disadvan- 
taged provisions of the 1968 afnandments. The goals of the programs Include 
at least the fol lowing i dropout preventTonp emplovab 11 1 ty training, skilli 
training, work education, remedlai educatiOHj and preparation for general 
equivalency diplomas (GEDs) . The clientele range from students viith ievere 
behavior problems to apparently well-adjusted students who are deficient In 
reading or math* The teaching techniques vary from rudlnientary to highly 
sophist icatedj and the facilities and 'equipment vary from crowded and outmoded 
to spacious and up to date. Projects are regular and special , and they are 
operating In depressed rural areas and In urban and suburban areas with 
varying unemploynient rates and Industrial minces. 

Indeed the variations encountered In the field were so great that it 
was impossible to synthesize the 84 projects Into categories of vocational 
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programniing for the disadvantaged; and in some ways, the overall program 
defied analysHs — statistical or otherwise. 

The project descriptions presented below, taken directly from notes 
made by ressearchers on-ilte, are meant to communicate the complexity of the 
overall progr«W, the effect of various environments and clienteles on project 
content, and thft day-to-dav unfolding of programs as seen from the point of 
view of InstrMCtors and administrators, The descriptions are followed by 
discuss lona of (1) types of programs (includlrig occupational offerings), 
(2) curriculum and teaching methods, (3) facilities and equipment, and (4) 
work education programs, 

Project Pescrlpjtjons^ 

The researchers' notes, upon which the projects described below are 
based, were edited to eliminate certain subjective opinions, but otherwise 
were left fn,t«(eit. However, the names of teachers and students (where they 
were mentione'd) were changed for reasons of privacy. 

Ay tQffiOb1 1 e Mechan i cs 

ther» were 25 students — all Mexican American -- In the class, The 
Part B set'«sld«s money was used to pay the salary of a Spaniih-speaking 
paraprofesslonal who never used his Spanish. "None of these kids speak 
Spanish," lift mU, "they shun it like the plague. Even my own kids won^t 
speak Spanish in the home. I'd like them to learn the language, but they 
won't have, anything to do with It," He went on to explain that he is an 
experienced mwhanic, and a Mexican-American. "I car, help Joe (the Instructor) 
understand these kids. Sometimes Anglos have a tough time figuring out 
Chicanos. I cm help In that direction and 1 also know my engines," 
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The Instructor aKplained that all of his students were so diif icient 
in reading that they couldn't understand the maintenance manuals, He there^ 
fore used audlo-'Vl SMil Equipment (not paid for out of Part B set-aside funds) 
to teach students how to strips assemble and maintain carburetors, distribu- 
tors » and other engine parts, ''Disadvantaged'' in this class meant -'poor 
reading skills*-' Ttne educational treatment: audio-visual i nstruct l onal 
materials and a d^creised student^staff ratio, 

, Studenti mt&r the class in their Junior year* If they progress 
well enough, they can enroll in '-advanced automobile mechanics" In theSr 
senior year. Howevar^ half of the class were repeating seniors^ and they 
complained about Stv **Pm Just repeating everything I learned last year," 
one saids and added^ "^'l wanted to get Into the advanced class but they 
wouldn't let me,^' Artother saids "All this class teaches you Is how to do 
tuneups, balance wh^'alSp and stuff like that, and I learned all that last 
year." 

The instructor explained that the students were taught English fn 
their regular academic classes. When asked if maintenance manuals wera used 
as texts in the English classes, he said he didn't know, but doubtedTfhat 
they were- 

The shop wHi wall equipped and well maintainod. Students could pro*- 
ceed at their own p&m In completing an established set of performance objec^ 
tives. The employno^^fnt oF a paraprofessional made it possible for the itudents 
to receive more 8r?div(dual attention than they would have received fn a 
regular class. 
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World-of-Work and Remedial Education in a 
large Eastern City 

The school — well past Its prime, poorly lit, and needing a good paint 
Job was located in the most rundown part of the city, The room !n which the 
class was conducted was dingy and cramped. All of the students, both rn«le and 
female in about equal numbers, were black. 

In spite of Its facilities, the class was extremely well organiaed, 
Several groups of students were Involved In activities ranging from quleit study 
to discuss Sons of slide presentations, The students appeared to know what was 
expacted of them and were pursuing their tasks with dedication. The t ember , 
an enthusiastic woman In (her early thirties, whose salary was paid for out of 
Part B fundSj said that the students had to meet the following criteria For 
successful completioni the ability to talk to people without embarrassment, 
to fill out a Job application form, to read at the sixth grade level, arid to 
know something about how to find a Job, "If they can't meet these criteria 
at the end of the term, I keep them for another year -- sometimes longer, but 
eventually, of course, they have to be turned loose. There are a few evfery , 
year who can't make It, but then, well, some of them have been pretty b«d1y 

diamagad, you know." 

The teacher designed the curriculum herself. The students are divided 
Into groups at the beginning of the year and each group Is assigned a set of 
tasks. The groups then rotate from one set of tasks to another until all stu- 
dents have been exposed to the entire curriculum, Basic reading, however, is 
taught for two hours each day to the entire class. 

When asked If she considered her class a vocational program, sh« 
repliad that her students could never make It In a regular vocational 
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education program, *'The best we can do for them Is to tm^h them something 
about the post^school world and how to find a Job,'* 
Skills Tra I n j ng i n a S Mburb 

The project was locited in a new school on a campiis^l f ke setting, A 
tour of the vocational faefirtrei fevealed that the shops ©nd clasiroomi were 
spacious 8 well lighted p and thit the equlpfnent was up to 4mtm. The business 
and office occupations class wm equipped with virtually #V6ry known type of 
machine used in modern offices -^ Performance objectives mrm posted on a 
bulletin board along with the names of students, Marte indicating the nuinber 
of objectives and sub-object fves completed by the stud^nits were noted along- 
si de each name. 

Twenty-four students (three men) were enrolled Iri the course, Most 
were white, all well dressed 9nd well behaved. The teaiqh^r was energetic and 
dedicated s and took pride fn documenting the success of hi#r class. Only one 
of the completers of last yearns class (who still was Iri the labor markat) 
had failed to find a training-related position. She ke^pt met fculous records 
of her students* progress in the class and of their success in finding jobs 
after they left the program, All the students were seMlorSp a course 
requirement. 

When asked how her class differed from others of the same natures she 
exhibited surprise, 'Velli" said, "you can see that are excel lently 
equipped and we try to give as much individualized attention to studenti as 
li possible,*' She was then Mked why her students were TdMtified as dis- 
advantaged, *'But, they're not," she said, "We don't l^b^t it creates 
more paperwork, surveys, and what benefit?" 
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Work Education In the Southwest 

The fence bordering the United States and Mexico ran along the campus 
of this school . It was a new school, beautifully maintained, bright, with 
spacious classrooms, but few vocational facilities. Students enrolled in the 
project spent their mornings In school and their afternoons on the Job, 
According to the project director, her students were likely school dropouts, 
and It appeared that the purpose of the project was to place them on Jobs 
before they actually did drop out. Apparently, the students were behind In 
their classwork and were not we 1 1 -motivated toward school. All were MeKican- 
Americans. 

The classroom portion of the project was wor 1 d-of -^work' instruction 
how to dress for a Job interview, how to conduct oneself at an interview, how 
to fill out application forms, how to look for Jobs, and so forth. The Jobs 
to which students were assigned were low-skilled and low-paldp e.g*, kitchen 
helper, busboy, materials handler^ worker In a dry cleaning establishment, 
The project director expressed the hope that if her students dropped out of 
school, they would remain with the same employers for whom they had worked 
wh 1 1 e in school * 

The students of course were enrolled in other academic classes as 
well as the work education project, but it appeared that the school was merely 
conducting a holding operation for these students, They were expected to drop 
out. The purpose of the project was to get them started In the world of work 
before they actually did drop out. 

Remedial Education In the Midwest 

The trailers In the rear of the main buildings of this community 
college were small, and once inside, one had to walk carefully to avoid 
collfdlng with equipment, displays, chairs, and students. The trailers 
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contafned up-to*-date audio-visual and other types of equipmenti but there 
were no partftions, and students came and went at will, Thfs was the college's 
remedial education lab; the instructor in charge was paid out of Part B set- 
oside funds^ 

The students who used the lab were enrolled In both vocational and 
academic programs. The Instructors who was the lab^s only full-time staff 
member j was not sure what effect the remedial program was having on itudent 
progress, Many of the students In the college tested below grade level in 
reading and math, but only those with the most severe problems enrolled in 
the remedial program purely on a voluntary basis, ''These kids need a lot 
of help," the Instructor said, "It was better last year when we had a math 
teacher^ but this year the funds were cuti so she was laid off. We didn^t 
find out about the cut until August, and school started In September," 

Farming In a Western State 

The purpose of this unique project was to assist the children of 
farm workers to learn che farming and business skills necessary to either 
create and administer cooperatives or to run their own farms* The community 
college In which the project was located served one of the richest agricuH 
tural areas In the West, The families of all the enrolled students owned small 
acreages of land, and the students themselves hoped to make their livings in 
agriculture. The students, with their Instructor, actually operated a small 
college-owned farm and sold the produce for profit each year. In addltfon, 
the itudents received instruction In agricultural economics and business manage- 
ment* The results of the program were encouraging to both the Instructor and 
the students. 

This project, which cost $16,000 (the instructor's salary) and which 
is paid for out of Section 102(b) funds, will be discontinued this year. The 
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state believes that the time has come for the college to assume the financing 
of the program, College officials, however, claim that the school does not 
have the funds, 

Summary 

Of the projects described above, two could be rated as average, one 
above average, and two below average. Taken together, however, they illustrate 
many of the problems associated with the Implementation of vocational educa- 
tion projects for the disadvantaged. For example, real skills training was 
lacking in two of the programs, the remedial program seemed to be operating 
in a vacuum, one unique program was in danger of losing its funds (and 
eventually did lose them), and one of the projects appeared to be unrelated 
In any way to disadvantaged students. The work education program appeared 
to be a project "without hope," a last resort for students already labeled as 
failures, and only one of the projects -- the automobile mechanics course — 
applied a specific educational treatment (audio-visual equipment) to a con- 
dition contributing to school failure (lack of reading ability), 

Nevertheless, the projects were serving the disadvantaged (or at least 
four of them were), and most of the students were grateful for them. The 
negative aspects of the projects were emphasized to illustrate the complexity 
of the problems associated with the initiation of a vocational education pro- 
gram for the disadvantaged. Thus the project descriptions should serve as a 
base for the discussions which follow. 

Type of Program and Occupational Area 

The types of training funded for the disadvantaged (skills training, 
nonskills training, work education, and so on) and, in the case of skills 
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training, the occupational areas In which training was conducted were Identified 
for the 84 sample projects. The types of training were broken down Into the 
following categories I ^ 

(1) Ski 1 Is training ; 

(a) Genera 1 occupat ions ^- Training in occupational clustersj 
but not necessarily in specific occupations within clusters, 

(b) Specific occupation — Training in a single occupation^ 
such as carpenterj typist, and so on, 

(2) Nonski 1 Is t ra in ing i 

(a) Worl d-of ^Work training, 

(b) Remed ia 1 educat ion . 

(c) Prevoca t lona 1 tra i ni ng , 

(3) Work educat ion ■ Programs which alternate classroom Instruction 
with on-^the-Job training. Work education could be (and often 
was) a component of both skills training and nonskllls training 
programs , 

Type of Prog ram 

Tables 3^7 and 3=8 provide an overview of the project sample by type 
of program and show the following: 

(1) Disadvantaged students are more frequently enrolled In nonskills 
training than in skills training programs, Almost half of the 
secondary enrollment {kj percent) were in worl d-of-work projects; 
kj percent of the post^secondary-1 evel students were enrolled 
in remedial programs. It should be pointed out that students 
enrolled in remedial projects may be enrolled in skills training 
courses not funded from Part B set-as Ide or Section 102(b) fundi, 
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TABLE 3-7 

Enrollment In &k Sample Projects, 
by Type of Training 



Type of 
Tra i n i ng 


Secondary 


Post-secondarY^ 


Enrol Iment 


Percent 


Enrol Iment 


Percent 


Total ^: 

Ski 1 1 s training 
Nonskills training 


3,554 
1 ,525 
2,029 


100 
57 


4,559 
2,060 
2,449 


100 
45 
55 


Skills training: 

General occupations 
Specific occupations 


1 ,525 
1 ,2i40 

285 


100 

81 
19 


2,060 
1 ,984 
76 


100 
96 
4 


Nonskills training: 
World of work 
Remedial 
Prevocat ional 


2,0'. 9 
1 ,685 
283 
61 


100 
83 
14 

3 


2,499 
349 

1 .994 
156 


100 
14 

So 
6 



^Of the total enrollment at the secondary level. 47 percent 
enrolled in work education projects; the corresponding figure for t 
post-secondary enrollment was 3 percent (for breakdown, see Table 3 



^Eighty-seven percent of the secondarynevel students enrolled 
In world of work programs were also enrolled in work experience progra 



TABLE 3-8 

Enron ment In Work Education Programs 
84 Sample Projects 



Type of 
Training 


Secondary 




Post-secondary 


Enrollment Percent 


Enrol Iment 


Percent 


Total: 


3,554 


100 


4,559 


100 


Work education 


•1 ,701 


47 


114 


3 


Nonwork education 


1,853 


53 


4,445 


97 


Work education: 










Ski 1 1 s tra in ing 


1 .701 


100 


114 


100 


Ski 1 1 s tra ining 


242 


14 


111 


97 


Nonski 1 1 s training 


1 .459 


86 


3 


3 
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in such cases, d f sadvintaged funds are being used to support 
students enrolled in regular programs, 

(2) Nearly half of the high ichool students were enrolled In WGrk 
education programs, indicating that It was not difficult to 
place disadvantaged students In work situations. However^ the 
vast majority were enrolled In work eKperfence projects (86 per- 
cent) and was not receiving skills traming either in school or 
on the Job (see "work education" subsection), 

(3) At both the secondary and post-secondary levels, the majority 
of students enrolled In skill training programs was receiving 
Instruction in general occupational areas (or clusters); e,g,, 
construction rather than carpentry. 

Occupat lona 1 Areas 

Table 3-9 shows enrollment by occupational area for the sample high 
school projects. Table 3-10 provides corresponding figures for post-secondary 
projects. As we discovered at the community level, training for the dis- 
advantaged seems to be concentrated In one occupational area: business and 
office occupations. Because of the small size of the post-secondary sub- 
sample (18 out of 22 projects), the figures are not too meaningful, but data 
regarding the high school projects seem to support the findings of chapter II, 
to-wit: the range of occupational areas for disadvantaged students enrolled 
In skills training programs is narrower than In regular vocational education 
programs. 

Curriculum and Teach in£HethodS 

It was beyond the scope of this assessment to examine and analyze the 
actual curriculums in use for disadvantaged students, or to evaluate classroom 
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TABLE 3*9 



Enrollment in SkMls Training Programs, by Occupational Area 

(Secondary Projects) 



Occupa t ! ona 1 Enrol Iment Pmrce nt 

^ Pga To til I nd I V i Uua 1 To ta 1 Individual 



Total 1.525 ^ 100 

General occupational cluster: 1,240 81 

Agriculture ^3 ^ 

Automotrve ^0 3 

Business and office 865 55 

Distributive education 58 ** 

General mechanici ^1 ^ 

General construction 27 Z 



Machine trades 
Health 

Trade and industry 



60 

62 ^ 
65 ^ 



Speci flc occupations: 285 '9 

Chi Id care 



Custom travel 
Auto mechanic 



ko 3 
16 1 
58 ^ 



Food preparation and ^ 

management |^ ^ 

Nurse's aide ^ 

* 21 1 

Typing J' , 

Masonry ^ 



TABLE 3^10 

Enrollment in Skills Training Programs, by Occupational 
(Post-secondary Projects) 



Occupational 
Area 


Enrol 


Iment 




Percent 


Total 


Individual 


Total 


Individual 


Total 


2,060 




100 




Genarat occupational clusters 
Business and office 
Agricul ture 


1,98^ 


1 ,955 
29 


96 


95 
1 


Specific occupations^ 
Meatcuttlng 
Welding 
Uphol stery 


76 


10 
26 

ko 


k 


1 
1 

2 
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activity. The attempt was madej howeverj to probe for any i nformat inn that 
might be available pertaining to unique currlculums dasigned specifically for 
disadvantaged students or unique Instructional methods for the teaching of 
disadvantaged students. The assumption was that if the conditions which 
cause school failure were Identified, unique currlculums and teaching methods 
designed to overcome such conditions would have been developed* As was noted 
previously^ however, the student assessment process was extremely informal, 
and it is doubtful whether most Instructors knew (except in a general way) 
the underlying causes of their students' inability to succeed in school. At 
any rate, the currlculums in use and the teaching methods employed v^ere ^or 
the most part traditional. The one ingredient that seemed to be added vm% 
"Individual attention." 

The instructors developed their own curriculumSs using material 
developed by states, un i vers 1 1 les j local education agencies, and other 
sources. Individualized Instructions based primarily on the development of 
program modules and the use of workbooks, was common, and excellent use was 
frequently made of audio-visual equipment. There were a few unique projectSi 
such as the farminq program described above and a prison program in which the 
inmates restored an old ghost town, which featured the use of hands'^on 
training, Howeverj when it was considered that almost half of the high school 
and post^secondary students v/ere enrolled in world=of-work and remedial educa- 
tion programs, respectively, If there was any curriculum development, most 
of It had to be in those two areas. 

Remedial programs were carried out In learning laboratories, which 
were used by both disadvantaged and nond i sadvantaged students. The Instruc- 
tional practices In these labs were set and students, with a minimum of help 
from instructors, could set their own objectives and proceed at their own 
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pace* What was not clear Is the extent to which the remedial programs were 
helping students who were attending regular vocational education classes. 
There didn^t seem to be any attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of remedial 
'mstruction or, if there waSj no information on evaluations was available, 

World-of-work programs can be almost anything the instructor wants 
them to be* They often appear to &e group counseling sessions^ or discussions 
of various topics relating to employment In general, consumer issues, grooming^ 
and so forth, World-of-work curriculums, where they exist, are loose, and 
are generally supplements to work experience programs. 

Thus with reference to assumption stated in the introduction, 
''educational treatments exist or can be developed which can be applied to 
disadvantaged students, the best that can be said is that if they do exist 
or have been developed, they were extremely hard to identifyi 

Facilities and Equipment 

One of the most of ten-ment foned constraints limiting the initiation 
of vocational education programs for the disadvantaged was the lack of facil- 
ities and equipment. Several administrators noted that one of the reasons 
work education programs were so popular for disadvantaged (and other) students 
was because they did not require the school to provide expensive facilities 
and equipment. This could also account for the proliferation of world-of- 
work programs, which require only a classroom, 

More than half the project directors (57 percent) rated the equip- 
ment ''excellent^'; 29 percent said that it was "adequate''; and 11 percent 
said "Inadequate." It should be emphasized, however, that worl d-of-work 
instructors, whose equipment needs were minimal, were included among those 
who rated equipment. Most of the adequate and Inadequate ratings came from 
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the project directors of skills training programs. The most frequently 
mentioned need (by those who rated equipment adequate and Inadequate) was 
material for individualized instruction, Other reasons for less than excel- 
lent ratings were^ equipment out of date, equipment in poor repair^ lack of 
visual aids, lack of tools, and materials too sophisticated for disadvantaged 
students . 

Only 23 percent of the respondents rated facilities ''excellent"; 
k7 percent said the facilities were "adequate"; and 23 percent "poor." Lack 
of space was the most frequently mentioned deficiency, closely followed by: 
poor design, lack of adequate lighting, lack of off fee space, and building 
In d i srepa i r , 

Work Education^ 

Work education is the generic term for all programs which alternate 
classroom Instruction with on-the-job experience. Among the different types 
of work education programs are the following: 

(1) Cooperative education s Programs of vocational education under 
the direction of a single coordinator for persons who receive 
instruction through jointly planned and supervised agreements 
between schools and employers 

(2) Work study programs ; Programs to provide Jobs in LEAs or other 
public institutions for students who need income to start or 
continue their vocational training 

(3) Work experience programs - Programs designed to give students 
actual experience on Jobs, not necessarily related to their 
school majors (if indeed the students pirtlclpating in work 
experience programs have majors) , and which are not necessarily 
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established on the basis of Jointly planned and supervised 
agfeements between schools and employers 
One of the purposes of this assessment was '*to identify the extent 
to which work eKperience components are present for the d i sadvtntaged , the 
quality of work stations, and the necessary conditions under which expansion 
of work experience programs is possible." As has already been noted, half 
of the high school students enrolled in the sample projects were in work 
experience programs. Thus it can be concluded that work experience components 
were present for the disadvantaged more often than they were for nondisadvan- 
taged students. 

This would appear at first glance to be a positive finding, but the 
presence of so much work experience raises some serious questions about the 
Part B set=aslde and Section 102(b) program as a whole. Consider the 
fol lowing : 

(1) Administrators said that work experience programs are initiated^ 
not necessarily because they are appropriate, but because the 
absence of necessary facilities and equipment for skills 
training In the school forces the consideration of other 
alternatives, including work experience 

(2) As Is shown In Table 3-7, only 14 percent of the enV^onment in 
work experience was in programs which provide skills training 
either in school or on the Job, 

(3) The vast majority of students enrolled In work experience pro- 
grams (86 percent) were placed in Jobs which were related only 
in a general way to the instruction (world of work) that they 
were receiving In school • 
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The legislative history of the 1 968 amendments reveals that tjne of 

the major purposes of the act was to prepare students who heretofore had been 
enrolled in a "third track," which, in the words of Rupert N. Evans, "lead 
nowhere" in terms of "gainful employment ... In recognized occupations." 
The danger of work experience programs funded for the disadvantaged is that 
they may constitute a new type of third tract — an inferior type of work 
experience program for students who were once enrolled In the old third track. 

Work experience components, that are not coupled with related class- 
room instruction, in effect shift the burden of skills training to employers. 
An evaluation of such programs would seek to determine whether school and 
employers enter into training agreements for Individual students — agreements 
which specify the type of training students would receive on the Job. Student 
credits iTOuld be based to a large extent on employer ratings of student per- 
formance in training and on the Job generally. Even more Important, the Jobs 
to which students were referred would be in occupational areas which require 
skills that could be acquired in training, or In other words, they would not^ 
be low-pay, low-skill Jobs which students could qualify for without training. 

School-Employer Agreements 

Although most project directors of work experience programs responded 
that agreements between schools and employers were concluded for each student, 
in all but a handful of cases, these agreements were not written and signed 
by the two parties. "Training plans" were virtually nonexistent. Thus, 
although students received credit for the work they performed on the Job 
(and employers often rated students on their performance) the credits and 
the ratings did not appear to be related to educational goals. What seemed 
to be occurring is that students were placed on Jobs for work experience 
purposes only, or to provide economically disadvantaged students with a 
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source of income so that they could raniaifi In school. The latter, of course, 
is a legitimate objective, but If work experience (or income Jobs) could be 
combined with training plans based on educational goals, the programs would 
be of much greater value to the students. 

Tables 3-11 and 3-12 show the range of hours students enrolled in 
work experience programs spend in school and on the Job. Approximately two 
out of every three students spend between eleven and twenty hours in the 
classroom and on the Job. 

Qual ity of Jobj 

The attempt to rate the quality of Jobs to which students In work 
experience projects were referred was based on information derived from inter- 
views with kkk participants enrolled in work experience projects. Students 
were asked to rate the relationship of classroom Instruction to on-the-job 
training, provide information on the hourly wages they received, and detail 
the types of tasks they performed on the Job. 

Classroom Instruction and on-the-job training. Table 3-13 shows that 
68 percent of the students Interviewed rated classwork as "somewhat" or "not 
at all" related to on-the-job training; 32 percent gave a rating of "very 
closely." Males were more apt to rate classwork unrelated (32 percent) than 
females (20 percent); and whites were more apt than minorities to rate class- 
work not at all related to on-the-job training. • 

Student pay . Most of the project directors interviewed (75 percent) 
said that students were paid the minimum wage, or less than the employers' 
regular employees. The remainder said that students were paid the same hourly 
rates as regular employees. However, the figures In Table 3-U indicate that 
a considerable percentage of the students were earning less_ than the federal 
minimum wage of $2.30 an hour. The average hourly rate for the total sample 
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TABLE 3-11 

Range of Hours Per Week Students in Classroom 
29 Secondiry-Level Work Experience Programs 



-^-^ — = 

Student Hours 


Number of 
Projects 


Percent of 
Projects 


Number of 
Enrol lees 


Percent of 
Projects 


Total 


zg 


1 nn 
1 uu 


1 700 


100 


6 to 10 


3 


10 


176 


10 


11 to 1 5 


k 


lit 


326 


19 


16 to 20 


13 


45 


766 


45 


21 or more 


8 


28 


421 


25 


Informat ion 
not available 


1 


3 


20 


1 
1 






TABLE 3-12 






Range of Hours Per Week Students On-The-Job 
29 Secondary-Level Work^^Exper lence Projects 




Student Hours 


Number of 
Projects 


Percent of 
Projects 


Enrol Iment 


Percent of Total 
Enrol linent 


Total 


29 


100 


1 ,700 


100 


1 to 5 


3 


3 


189 


1 1 


6 to 10 




]k 


186 


11 


11 to 15 


7 


2k 


641 


38 


16 to 20 


10 


Ik 


521 


31 


21 or more 


k 


\k 


143 


8 


1 nformat ion 
not available 


1 


3 


20 


1 
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TABLE 3-14 



Earnings of Students 


Paid for Work 


in 


Work 


Experience Programs, by Sex and 








Med i an 


Average 




Number 


Hourly 


Hourly 


Variable 


Enrol led 


Wage Rate 


Wage Rate 


Total 


371 


$2.31 




Sex: 
Male 


228 


2.34 


2.46 


Fema 1 e 


H3 


2.25 


2.20 


Race: 






2.41 


White 


198 


2.33 


Black 


128 


2.28 


2.32 


Hispanic 


45 


2.32 


2.33 
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was $2.36 an hour. Males earned an average of approximately 26 cents an fiour 
more than females, and wtiites earned 7 to 8 cents an liour more on the average 
than minorities. The major conclusion to be drawn from these data, however, 
is that the wage rates paid to all students men and women, and whites and 
minorities alike — were low. 

Work performed on the job . A total of 442 work experience students 
were asked to list the actual tasks they performed on the Job. The students 
listed 680 tasks as shown in Table 3-51. Within the first five categories - 
"food service" through "construction" — many tasks were listed, Each of 
these, therefore wl n be considered separately. " 

(1) Food service : Seventy-eight percent of the tasks listed in the 
food service category were as follows: waitress, food handlers, 
busboys, and dishwashers — all unskilled, low-pay Jobs. 

(2) Car maintenance : Forty-four percent of the Jobs listed under 
car maintenance were: service station attendant, wash cars, 
and park cars. 
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TABLE 3-15 



Tasks Listed by Students Perfortned on the Job 



Variable 


Number of Tasks 
Listed 


Percent 


Total 


680 


100 


Food service 


103 


15 


Car maintenance 


94 


]k 


Office work 


100 


15 


Chiild and hospital care 


99 


15 


Construct ion 


100 


15 


Cashier 


k5 


7 


Answer telephone 


15 


2 


Stock work 


43 


6 


Pickup and delivery 


14 


2 


Box merchandise 


21 


3 


Sal es 


17 


3 


Assembly work 


14 


2 


Drive equipment 


15 


2 
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(3) Office work : Sixty^seven percent of the Jobs Usted under office 

work werei general office work, filing, running errands, etc. 
(ft) Child and hospital care : Eighty pereent of the Jobs in this 

category werei take care of patient (give baths, and so on), and 
child care (baby sitting), 
(5) Construct ion : Thlrty^nlne percent of the Jobs listed under con^ 
struction were? general construction work (laboring), load 
trucks, and run errands. 
If the tasks listed in Table 3*15 were added together with answer tale- 
phone, stock work, pickup and delivery, and box merchandise, they would 
account for 360, or 52 percent, of all the tasks listed by the students. Thus 
it can be concluded that the majority of disadvantaged students enrolled in 
work education progranis was employed in low=ski11, low-paid Jobs, 

Sex stereotyp ing f The Jobs to which women were assigned were somewhat 
limited to the following categories: food service^ office work, child and 
hospital care, and cashier. Nearly eight out of ten of the women were assigned 
to these Jobs. Within the first three categories, the specific Jobs in which 
women were employed were as followsi 

(1) Food service : Of the 91 Jobs listed by women in this category, 
72 ware as follows* waitress (22), food handler (23)* buswork 
(18) , and dlshwasher(l2) , 

(2) Office work I Of the 52 Jobs listed In this category, 35 were 
"general clerical work," 11 "typist," and 6 "bookworki" 

(3) Child and hospital care r. Of the 61 Jobs 1 I sted -in .*|h Is category 

29 were "help take care of patients," 18 were "help with children," 
and 13 were "nurse's aide," One person was employed In the care 
of handicapped children. 
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No women were employed in car mafntenance and repair^ and agriculture; 
and of the 136 Jobs listed under the constructfon category, only 25 were 
listed by women 16 of which were light maintenance work, and 5 were -'run 
errandi*'* 

These figures Indicate that the occupational range for women part id ^ 
pattng In work eKperience programs was extremely narrow. The fact that wDflJen 
were earning an average of $2,20 an hour 10 certtt below the minimum wage 
and 26 cents an hour less than men Indicates alto that within occupational 
categories, women were placed In the lower skilled Jobs. 

Comments 

There can be no doubt that work education programs were being funded 
for the disadvantaged p but there was some question as to their quality, Most 
of the students were being placed in low-skill, low-pay Jobs, which they could 
probably apply for and obtain without first receiving vocational training and 
which provided bona fide on^-the-Job training. Only 31 percent of the students 
said that their classwork was *'very closely-' related to the work they per-" 
formed on the Job* It could be that by providing economically deprived stu^ 
dents with sources of income, these programs were preventing school dropouts 
but, for the most part, they did not constitute cooperative school *"empl oyer 
programs with measurable educational objectives. The serious question that 
arises isi are Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds being used to create 
a new, lower track for disadvantaged students (the opposite of which the act 
intended)? 

PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

This section Is divided Into two subsectlonsi (l) statistical data 
on program costs, completions, dropouts, and follow-up information on com- 
pleters; and (2) the results of the student and employer interviewi, 
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Statistical Data 

The weikest information available at the school level was dita relating 
to completionSi placement^ and follow-^up. For eKample, what little outcomes 
information was available was not broken down by speclffc occupational offer'" 
ings; in fact, ft was often not possible to identify specific occupational 
offerings. The major problem, however, was that outcomes information either 
was not collected or, if It was collected^ was not processed in a way that 
would be useful for monitoring and evaluation purposes, The attempt was made 
to collect ths following types of outcomei Informations 

(1) Number enrol led 

(2) Number of dropouts 

(3) Number of completers 

(^) Number of completers employed (training related and nontralning 
related) 

(5) Number of completers unemployed 

(6) Number of completers reenrolled In project 

(7) Number of completers enrolled In other programs in same school 

(8) Number enrolled In training in different school 

(9) Number out of the labor force or out of school (other) 

The above information was not available for any of the post*"secondary projects , 
and for only ^1 of the 6^ high school projects. Per enrol lee and per completer 
costs could be computed for only 33 high school projects. 

Project Costs — 
Table 3^16 attempts to show costs per enrol lee and per completer over 
and above the normal costs for educating a vocational education student by 
reflecting only those funds allocated by federal p state, and local agencies 
or schools to specific projects. Federal costs per enrollee were $349; per 
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completer costs were $418. The combined per efirollee and completer costs 
were $^f01 and $kBO respectively, 

In a very real sense, however, these excess costs could not be cal- 
culated because of inadequate data. For example, if a program succeeded in 
keeping a student in school, the costs of the project did not represent "excess 
costs" In the usual sense. Because the project funds represented only a part 
of the costs of education, the prevention of a dropout may well have increased 
the local and state costs of education by an amount considerably greater than 
the amount received through the project. For example. If per student costs^ 
of a total educational program are $1,500 per year, paid half from state and 
half from local taxes, the receipt of $3^7 for provision of added services 
may cost state and local governments three to five times as much in a year 
if a dropout Is kept in school. However, we do not know what percentage of 
students would have dropped out, with or without the program, Nor do we know 
the saving in local and state tax funds which resulted from the student 
spending part or all of the day In activities paid for by the project. 

Completion and Follow-Up 

Table 3-17 shows outcomes information for 41 of the sample high school 
projects. Completion rates, at 83 percent, were high, and only 6 percent of 
the completers (for which follow-up information was available) were unemployed 
or out of the labor force. Forty-six percent of the completers continued In 
school; IS percent were employed. Follow-up Information was not available 
for more than one out of three completers. 

Student and Employer Interv'Lgws 

A total of 1,024 students participating in Part B set-aside and Sec- 
tion 102(b) projects for the disadvantaged was Interviewed, The students 
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TABLE 3-16 



Costs Per Enrol le^e and Completer 
33 Secondary "Lftve.1 Projects 
(School year 1974-75) 



P a s <^ f \/ 

wu Q 1 y 


Mi imh^ T 


Cost 




Total enrol Iment 


2,150 






Total completers 


1,797 






Total combined (federal , 
stats, and local costs) 




$862,944 




Total federal costs 




752,003 




Costs per enrol lee 
Combined costs 
Federal costs ^ 




401 

349 




Tn^f^ o©r rnmnleter 

Combined costs 

^ A J ^ 1 ^ ^ 4: f 

reoera 1 cosli 




480 
4l8 




TABLE 3 


-17 






Outcomes Information for 
Projects for the 
(School year 


41 (out of 62) 
D i sadvantaged 
1973-74) 


Sample 




Category 




Number 


Percent 


Total enrol Iment 




2,407 


100 


Dropouts 




408 


17 


Completers 




1 ,999 


83 


Total completers 




1 ,999 


100 


Continued in same program 




583 


29 


Enrolled in other program in same 


school 


211 


1 1 


Enrolled ?n training in different 


school 


123 


6 


Employed 




297 ■ 


15 


Unemployed 




68 


3 


Other (out of labor force or out 


of ichool) 


63 


3 


Unknown 




654 


33 
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were enrolled In ^6 projects located In thirteen states and 37 local educi'* 
tional jurisdictions. One of the ortgfnal purposes of the student tntervfews 
was to determine whether project outcomes, as revealed by the survey fnter" 
viewsi related in any way to administrative techniques used at the state and 
local levels:, and to determine whether outcomes vary by educational level ^ 
type of program (skills training or nonskills training), type of education 
(work experience or nonwork experience), type of class (regular or special), 
and student characteristics (sex, race, age, and so en). However, because 
the variance in state and community admi nistratfon of programs for the dis*^ 
advantaged was minimal, and because of minor variances fn student ratings of 
projects by type of program, type of education, type of class, and student 
characteristics, such comparisons were rendered useless, The fact Is that 
students across the board (regardless of program, education and class types, 
and student characteristics) rated their programs extremely high — higher 
than a sample of nondl sadvantaged participants in urban cooperative programs 
surveyed In 1975i and as high as a sample of handfcapped participants in 
Part B set-aside programs surveyed In 197^, Appendix C contains all pertinent 
tables relating to the student interviews; only those that relate to specific 
outcomes are contained In this section. 

The results of the employer interviews were d isappolntf ng. It was 
expected that employers participating In work experience projects for the 
disadvantaged would know that they were dealing with ^'speclar' students. 
Only If this were true would It be possible to obtain employer Insights about 
such projects* In actual fact, however, the 103 participating employers 
Interviewed did mt^ know that they were dealing with special students, or 
participating In special projects. As far as most were concerned, they were 
participating In regular school work experience programs, and this is what 
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schools wanted them to believep since labeling students as *'df sadvantaged^' 
creates many problems. The attempt was also made to Interview employers !n 
the same businesses and of the same sizes (and in the same communities) who 
were not participating In the program. Forty such employers were Interviewed, 
but because of their lack of knowledge of vocational education programs In 
general, and programs for the disadvantaged In particular, their comments 
were of little value to the study and^ therefore, were not summarized In this 
report . 

Student I n t e r V ? ews 

Table 3^18 shows selected characteristics of the students Interviewed, 
Outcomes were Judged on student responses to the followfngi 

(1) Student ratings on a scale of 1 to 10 of various aspects of 
the programs in which they were participating 

(2) Whether their satisfaction with school had increased, decreased, 
or ramalned the same since enrolling In the programs 

(3) Their opinions on whether the training they were receiving would 
help them find jobs 

(k) Whether they planned to seek Jobs in the same areas as their 
school Jobs or training 

Tables 3"'19 through 3"22 show the major results of the student Inter- 
views. There can be no doubt that in every category --^ and across charac- 
teristics and educational levels the programs were rated highly by the 
students. The overall rating on a scale of 1 to 10 was 8,28; two out of 
three of all students interviewed said that their satisfaction with school 
had Increased since enrolling In Part B set^^aside and Section 102(b) programsi 
the overwhelming majority of students believed that the training they were 
receiving would help them find Jobs; and close to three out of four said that 
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TABLE 3-18 

Selected Characteristics of Students Interviewed 



Characterl St ICS 


Number 


Percent 


1 U Lb I 


1 ,024 


100 






56 


Male 


572 


Fema 1 e 


452 


44 


Racei 




61 


White 


629 


Minor 1 tiy 


395 


39 


Educational level i 






Secondary 


784 


77 


Post-iecondary 


240 


23 



they planned to seek jobs in the same general areas as their school Jobs or 
training. It is also interesting to note that women, minorities, and post- 
secondary students were slightly more favorable toward the programs than men, 
whites, and high school students. 
Emp 1 oye r I n te rv i ews 

The participating employers interviewed, regardless of whether they 
knew they were participating in special projects or not, were highly favorable 
toward the programs and their student employees., Nearly 90 percent of the 8? 
firms in which the students were employed were in four industry classifications: 
(1) retail sales and service W percent) , government (18 percent), hospital 
and health care (13 percent), and manufacturing (12 percent). Of the 103 
employers interviewed, 8? were decision makers who' entered into whatever 
agreements were made with the schools, and sixteen were supervisors who worked 
directly with the students. However, in 63 firms, the decision maker and 
supervisor was the same person. Questions dealing with experience or policy 
were tabulated only for the 87 decision makers. Attitudinal questions con- 
cerning student Job performance and results were tabulated for all 103 
Interviews, or for both decision makers and supervtsors. 
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Student Rating 



TABLE 3-19 



of Program Aspects by Selected Character! sties 
Sea lei 1 - 10 



Race or Ethnic 

Sex Background Education Level 

Poit- 

Total Male Female White Minorities Secondary secondary 

7.^9 7.75 8.06 7,71 8,17 7.83 8. 51 

8.90 8,75 9.09 8,77 9,11 8.71 s,2k 

8-3) 8.11 8.56 8.07 8,68 8.29 8.34 

8.81 8.76 8.88 8.71 8.g8 8.63 9.2/1 

7.80 7.59 8.07 7.46 8,35 7.98 8.31 

7.78 7.90 7.62 7.65 7.97 7.93 8.27 

8,72 8.58 8,90 8,60 8.91 . 8J1 9.02 

8.58 . 8,25 9.00 8,29 ^ 9.06 8.69 8.63 

s 8,28 8.16 8.44 8.09 8,59 8.28 8.63 
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TABLE 3-20 

Percentage of Student Satisfaction with School Since 
Enrolling in Program, by Selected Characteristics 







Sat i sfact ion 




Vari abl e 


I ncreased 


Same 


Decreased 


Total 


63.1 


33.5 


3,^ 


Male 
Fema le 


62. S 
63,7 


34,3 
32,5 


3,1 
3.8 


Race or ethnic background: 
White 

Mi nor 1 1 ies 


64.1 
61 .5 


32,1 
35,7 


3.8 
2,8 


Educational level : 
Saconda ry 
Post -secondary 


60.7 
70.8 


35.6 
26.7 


3,7 

2,5 


TABLE 3-21 






Percantage of Student 
in Helping Them Find Job 


Views on 
5 , by Sal 


Effect of Tra In ing 
ected CIna racteri sti cs 






Category 




Variable 


Yes 


No 


Don 't Know 


Total 


94.0 


5,5 




Sex : 
Male 
Fema le 


91 ,6 
97.1 


7.5 
2.9 


0,9 


Race or ethnic background: 
Wh ite 

Minorlt ies 


92,5 
96.^4 


7,2 
2,8 


0.3 
0,8 


Educat ional level i 
Seeonda ry 
Post -secondary 


93-8 

95.0 


5,9 
k,2 


o,^ 

0,8 
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TABLE 3-22 

Percentage of Student Plans to Seek Job in Sama Area 
as School Job or Training, by Selected Characteristics 



Variable 


Yes 


Category 
No . 


Don ' t Know 


Total 


73.3 


25 .8 


0.9 


Ssxi 








Male 


70.3 


28.3 


].k 


Female 


77.2 


22.6 


0.2 


Race or ethnic background: 








White 


69.5 


29.1 




Hi nor i t ies 


79.5 


20,5 




Educational level: 








Seconda ry 


73.5 


25.9 


0.6 


Post-secondary 


72.9 


25.4 


1.7 



Length of participation . Nine out of ten of the firms had been 
participating in school -supervi sed work experience programs for over two 
years; 35 percent for five /ears or more. The breakdown Is as follows 
(base* 87 companies): 

Time Period Percent^ 

One year or less 21 

Two years 25 

Three or four years 20 

Five to nine years 21 

Ten years or more l4 

Thus a substantial percentage of the firms (over l4 percent) had been 

participating In work experience programs prior to the passage of the 1968 

amendments. The fact that these employers saw no differences between programs 

for the di sadvantaged and other programs suggests either that these prograins 

have alwa/s served the dl sadvantaged ^ or that disadvantaged in school Is not 

the same as disadvantaged on the Job, Both expianattons may have some yaliditY. 
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How cQmpan ies becams associated with programs . In two out of three 
cases, the schDols solicited the companies' participation In the programs. 
Approximately one out of four firms initiated the action which led to 
participation in v/ork experl ence programs. Other routes to company participa- 
tion are (base* 87 companies)- 

Heans of Company Participation Par cent 

School contacted cofnpany ^2 

Conipany contacted school 2k 

Student contacted company 8 
Company contacted government agency 

associated with program 7 

Don ' t recal 1 _ . 5 

Post tive versus negati\^e comments . Eniployers; were asked, to 1 ist what 

they considered the benefits of the progranis and their criticisms of the 

programsv Employers of ten Ti sted more than one- benefit^ -.a^ both benefits . 

and criticisms were ment ioned by many employers. Thus all of the comments 

made by employers were divided into the categories ''positiva" and '^negat 1 ve , 

and the comments^ themselves, were tabulated, 

(I) Positive. comments ; Almost SO percent of the employers made 

positive comments about the program. Half of these pertained 

to benefits received by students and half to benefits received 

by eiTiployers- Student benefits listed were as folluws ("a" 

through '^e" are student benefits; "f * through "P' are employer 

benefits) ; 

(a) Students get training in the real world and gain references 

(b) Helps student improve self-- image, learn value of school 
trai n i ng. 

(c) Students Improve their skills; will be qualified for jobs 
when they 1 eave school . 
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(d) Students can work and go to school or stay out cf trouble 
or stay i n school * 

(e) Students have opportunity to learn good work habi ts. 

(f) Program Is a good source of labor, or can get ejctra help 
when neededi 

(g) Students have good attitudes and work habits, 

(h) Employers can screen or train ernployees for future openings. 
(I) Employers derive personal satisfaction from helping students 

ga in self-esteem, 
(2) Negative comments i Approxi mately 20 percent of the emp lovers 
made negative comments about the programs, These Vs/ere braken 

dqv/n In to t h ree cat ego r[ei J CaX cr 1 1 LcJ sfn about. _ the. .program.„„ 

in genera] (}0M percent) j (b) criticism of student efnplovees 
(5.8 percent)j and (c) disadvantages for employer (2.9 percent). 
Criticism pertaining to the program in gerera] were as follows 
C'a'* through '*d" are general; "e" and "f' are criticisms pertaining 
to students; and ^'g^' through '*J'' are the disadvantaged to employers) 

(a) Amount of communication \¥itK ernployers; parents should be 
Increased . ■ " 

(b) Coordinators not aware of Job requirements; poor placement; 
courses not related to work* 

(c) Teachers should emphasize basics; cover more skills in 
longer program; improve teachings. 

(d) Course is pocrly run; students loosely supervtsed; not 
counseled . 

(e) Students have poor work habits; attitudes; are mmature. 
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(f) Students take advantage of training programs; lie aboLJt 
income to participate; Jyst want to get out of school workp 

(g) Wage rates should be lower; starting pay to high* 

(h) Studcsnt turnover is too high, 

(l) Poor experience with prografn (general also)* 

(J ) Students not available when needed. 
Rating of student vocational skills ^ The vast majority of employers 
(80 percent) rated student vocational skills -'med luni^' (39 percent) or "high-' 
(^2 percent) at the beginning of the program. At the end of the program, 
these positive ratings went up to 97 percent (83 percant high and ]M percent 
mediuni) , 

Nine out of ten emp^loyers rate^^ either „ 

better (33 percent) or the same (56 percent) as their regular employeest Yet 
four out of ten eniployers said that students needed more supervision on the 
Job than regular employees* Howeverj slightly over half of the employers said 
that students needed no more supervision than regular aniployeesj and about 
9 percent said that they needed less* 

Pay pgljcy * Most of the employers (78 percent) said that students 
were paid at the same wage rates as regular ernployees* This may be in conflict 
v/F th the fnajority of project directors who said that mc?st students were paid 
at the minimum wage unless the regular wage rates for student Jobs were 
at the mln Imum wage. 

Pe rmaneTit_ eniployment of students * Well over half of the firms surveyed 
hired student employees on a permanent basis; 38 percent did not ; and about 
4 percent did not know whether students had been hired permanently* 
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Oth&r- Other pertinent findings of the employer interviews Include: 

(1) The vast majority of firms (85 percent) did not have to make 
changes In their hiring standards In order to employ vocational 
education students. 

(2) All but one firm (v/hlch was receiving CETA funds) were not 
reimbursed by the schools or other agencies for their participation 

CJ) Virtually all employers repDrted that changes in job structures 
to accDmmodate student emp loyees were not necessary. 

(k) Virtually all of the respondents would recofriniend the programs 
to other employers J and plan to continue participation in the 
programs; 39 percent of the respondents plan to eKpand their 
participation in the program. - 

Comfnenj s 

Whatever the deficiencies of program administration, there can be no 
doubt that the available outcomes data Indicated that the Part B set^aside 
and Section 102(b) program for the disadvantaged was operating on a successful 
basis, rhe costs of the program were lo^^ completion rates were high, and 
participating students appeared to be well satisfied with the program, as 
were participating employers. Nevertheless, these data would be much more 
significant If It could be ascertained that the Intended target population 
was well defined, was being served, and the programs were designed to overcome 
conditions (determined by means of individual assessment that cause school 
fa 1 1 ure] . 

With regard to the employer Interviews, if it is true that the schools 
— through work experience programs v/ere acting as referral agencies for 
employers in the secondary labor market (employers of low-wage, low'Sklll 
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workers), emplover enthusiasm for the prograra v/ould be expected. Student 
ratings, on the other handj are dlfficiJlt to dismiss. It would appear that 
students enrolled in Part B set^^aside and Section 102(b) projects were raceiying 
more individija! attention than they had ever received previously In thetr 
school careers and they were enthusiastic about It, 
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CHAPTER IV 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND 

Six years after the passage of the Vocational Education Act amendments 
-of-l 968 - the Qff ice of p lann ing , -Budgeting r-ani Eva 1 uat ion af t 
of Education contracted with Olympus Research Centers (ORC) to perform a 
nationwide assessment of the act-s provisions that deal with vocational 
education programs and services for the dl ssdvantaged , or . . persons (other 
than handicapped persons) who have academic, soc ioeconomi c^ or other handicaps 
that prevent thpm from succeeding in the regular vocational education programJ' 
Part B of the act* which requires state and local matching of federal funds, 
provides that 15 percent of basic grants to the states be used for the pro- 
vision of vocational education programs and services to the d i sadvantaged , 
and Part A* 'Section 102(b) provides 100 percent funding of Vocational educa- 
tion programs for the disadvantaged, 

PURPOSE S OF THE ASSESSMENT 

The purpose of the assessment, as specified by th^ U^S* Office of 
Education, were as follows- 
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(1) To provide information about how the states set priorities and 
anocate funds for vocational education services and programs 
for d tsadvantaged students 

(2) To identify and analyze the various policjes, decisions, or 
strategies within the comrnunity setting, such as coordination 

of resources for the disadvantaged, special legislation^ planning 
which directly or indirectly impact on the quality and effective- 
ness of vocational education progrr.ms for disadvantaged students 
(in terms of quality of training opportunities, Instructionj 
services available. Job placement^ and so forth) 

(3) To perform an assessment of a variety of secondary and post^ 
secondary projects for the disadvantaged, including Interviews 
with samples of students and employers participating in the 
projects, and a sample of employers not participating 

{k) To identify and analyze existing constraints or limitations In 
carrying out the various vocational education programs 

METHODOLOGY 

The assessment was conducted at the states community, and project 
levels, and interviews were conducted with students and employers who were 
participating in the program* The term '•community^' was defined as ''the local 
education jurisdiction" (local education agency or community college district) 
in which a sample project was located. The samples selected consisted of the 
fol lowing : 

(1) States — 23 

(2) Communities 77 

(a) Local education agencies (LEAs) 55 
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(b) Comnunfty college districts 22 
(3) Projects 8^ 

(a) Secondary 62 

(b) Post -secondary " 22 

At the state level, interviews were conducted with state directors 
of vocational education and their subordinates In charge of programming for 
the dliadvantaged. At the coTOunity level, interviews were conducted with 
chairman of members of boards of education or boards of regents, superintendents 
of schools or presidents of community colleges, and LEA or cofranunlty college 
officers in charge of vocational education. Finally, at the project or School 
lev&i^ one interview schedule was used, but several respondents including 
project directors, counselors, Instructors, and school principals con^ 
tributad answers to various sections of the schedule. 

Students participating in a subsample of projects located In states 
where the percentages of work experience programs were high were interviewed, 
A total of 1,024 student interviews were conducted. In the case of work 
eMpartefnce prograiTis, a sample of 103 part I e ipat Ing employers were also 
interviewed* 

ORGANIZATION THE EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The findings, conclusIonSi and recommendations of the study have been 
summarised In the following four sections* 

(1) Interpretation of the term ''disadvantaged^' 
{2) Policy and administration 
(3) The program 
(k) ReccHlifnendat ions 
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THE MEANING OF '^DISADVANTAGED'^ 
The attempt was made to determine the following: 

(1) How state and local administrators define the term ''disadvantaged' 

(2) The various eligibility criteria promulgated by state and local 
admin i strators 

(3) The various types of individual assessments performed for 
students enrolled in vocational education programs for the 
disadvantaged 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 
The evidence indicates the fonov^ing: 

(1) State and local administrators had given little attention to 
interpreting the congressional definition of ''disadvantaged 
student." As a result ^ programs differed widely between states 
and between communities within states* 

(2) Few states or local communities had issued eligibility criteria 
for enrollment In disadvantaged prCQrams, other than those con- 
tained in suggested federal guidelines. 

(3) The reasons for the act's emphasis on individual assessment was 
not well understood at either the state or local levels. In 
most instances, individual assessment was merely a means of 
documenting the disadvantaged status of students enrolled in 
Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) projects. The question as 
to whether programs could be designed to meet the individual 
needs of students , discovered through individual assessments, was 
not often asked by state and local administrators, 

{k) The most common criterion used to Identify disadvantaged students 
was academics that is, students who were one or more grade levels 
behind the! r peers. 
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(S) Half of the project directors int rviewed in connection with the 
proj^ftct-level assessment 4ld not beUeve that the students 
enroll'^d In their projects wera disadvantaged, thereby illus-- 
trating the confusion that iSKistS from the state to the local 
level concerning the meaning of '^dt sadvantaged student*" 
It appeared J therefore, that moit states had devoted very little 
attention to the conceptualization of special voMtional education services 
for the disadvantaged, based on spectfic criterfa for the identification of 
disadvantaged students and individual ass^assments of students either eUgibl^ 
or potentially eligible for such servicii, 

POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
-- - -- I n thfr section j the fol lowing subjects are summarized: (I) overview- 
of national statistJcs pertaining to the disadvantaged Part B set-as^de pro- 
vision of the 1968 amendments; (2) allocaition of resources at the communit^;f 
level; (3) state and local policy end admin fstret ion of the Part B set-'aslde 
and Section 102(b) program; and (k) constraints, as perceived by statd and 
local administrators^ limiting the Inltfation of vocational education programs 
for the disadvantaged. 

National Stat isti ca i! Overview 

The most important conclusion that could be drawn from an analysis 
of the data that states report to the fedaral government each year Is that 
they appear to conta Tr» anomalies which are difficult to explain. The wide 
ranges between states in the percentagas of Part B grants expended for the 
disadvantaged, per enrol lee costs, and data which appear to indicate that 
the costs for educating disadvantaged students ^re lower than those for 
educating regular students^ bring into qu^$tion the accuracy and completeness 
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of the state-reported data. The probable reasons for these ancm^lies are 
that state definitions of the term "disadvantaged" vary so much that H U 
impossible to make interstate comparisons and that states report only partial, 
rather than actual, per-student costs. 

Anocation of Resources (CgmiTiuni ty Leyel ) 

Two analyses of how cOTmunlties allocate federal funds for m dis- 
advantaged were made: (1) by budget line Item, and (2) by the types at 
pfograms funded. 

Budget Line items 

The vast majority of Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds were 
used to hire staff who work directly with students identified m disadvantaged. 
Only a small portion of the funds were used to hi re admi n i strat Ive Other 
roncontact personnel. Thus it can be concluded that most Part B set-.^sJde 
and Section 102(b) funds were being used to provide direct services to Students 

Type of Prog ram 

The types of programs funded were divided into the following cjate- 
gories: (D skills training (or training in either specific or general 
Qccupational areas), and (Z) nonskilis training (or prevocat i onal tralrning, 
remedial education, and world-of -work programs that are- not integrated WLth 
skills training either in the classroom or on the job). The atteinpt also 
made to identify the occupational areas in which skills training wa* offered. 

Sixty-nine percent of the high school students and 56 perc«rtt of 
post-secondary- level students were not_ enrolled in skills training pragrams 
(see Figure ^.1). Thus it would appear that the majority of Part 3 sat-aslde 
and Section lOZ(b) funds was being used for the initiation of prevowtional , 
remedial, and world-of-work programs. This was especially true at the 
secondary level, where more than half of the students were enroTled iri 
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Secondary post^secondary 

(36 out of 55 sample (1 7 out of 22 sample 

communltios) communllies) 

All programs: All programs: 

10,150 enrollment 5,816 enrollment 





NOTE: Does not Include one pre'Vocatlonal aecondary program in 
Philadelphia which inroiled 19,000 students. 



FIGURE 4,1 Allocation of Resources, by Type of Program for 
School Year 1974»75 Secondary and Post Secondary 
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world-of-^vork and prevocat lona ] programs. If it can be assumed that remedial 
programs were integrated with skills programs, skills training was extremely 
narrow at both levels* The vast majorttv of high school students was enrolled 
in three occupatlDnal areas (business and office, trade and industrial, and 
diversifiad co"-op) , while only one occupational area (business and office) 
accounted for most of the students enrolled in post^seconda ry skills training 
programs* ^ 

Policy and Administration 

AJthough QS/mrm]] policy was imposed on the schools by the Vocat tonal 
Education Act amendments of 1968, the cDngress i onal mandate was sufficiently 
broad to allow considerable fleKibility at the state and local levels. In 
designing and conducting this assessment, we made the assumption that issues 
relating to the provision of vocational education for the disadvantaged were 
considered at the national, state, and local levels, and that a cnnsiderable 
body of policy formulations would be available to researchers. The fact Is, 
however, that the only comprehensive policy statement obtained was the 
Sug gested Utilization of Resources and Guide for Expenditures (SURGE) , issued 
by ths U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Carefully formulated 
formal poiicy statements regarding mains treami ng , work education, the use 
of Part B sat-aslde versus Section lD2(b) funds , coord Inati on wl th other 
agencies, the use of advisory councils, and state earmarking and communfty 
matching of Funds ware absent at both the state and local levels. Evidence 
from interviaw^^ wUh 77 members of boards of educaclQn and boards of regents 
indicated that beards rarely initiatad policy with regard to either vocational 
education In general or vocational edui.atlon for the d isadvr^nteged In particular, 
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Administration jnd Planning 

State funding methods . Most states (16 out of 23) required local 
education Jurisdictions or schools to submit proposals to the state, according 
to established guidelines, and funcled projects on the basis of the quality 
of the proposals and the ability of the sponsors to carry out the projects 
(project-by -project basis) . The remainder was funded on a block grant basis, 
i.e., to local education jurisdictions. States v/hlch funded on a project-by- 
project basis had more administrative control over their programs. The fact 
that sponsors were required to subniit proposals which set down in writing the 
general and specific goals of projects, the characteristics of the students to 
be served, the educational techniques to be employed, and line item budgets 
Cincluding local funds, if any. to be contributed) implied a certain amount 
of planning and facilitated both pre- and post-program evaluation. 

Planning. State plans gave overall statewide estimations of the dis- 
advantaged populations within states, but state program officers appeared to 
be unacquainted with these figures, nor were they able to identify the sources 
of the statistics. It seemed, therefore, that state plans were drafted by 
persons or divisions other than the program officers or special needs 
divisions, and were considered to be little more than ejcerclses in grants- 
manship. The guidelines for state plans specify that goals or programs are 
to be clearly stated. Despite this requirement. In most Instances the 
objectives were couched In broad terms, such as 'ito provide the disadvantaged 
students of the state with necessary vocational education." This type of 
objective lends Itself neither to concrete pi anning nor to evaluation. 

It would be a mistal<e to say that no planning took place at the local 
level, but It Is accurate to maintain that v^hat planning did take place was 
of a short-term nature, generally directed justifying specific projects. 
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When askad about the universe of need or the establishment of priorities, most 
respondents ejcpressed bewilderment. ''PI ann ing if It can be called that ^ 
consisted majnly of the design of projects on an ad hoc basis; the object We 
was to spend the Part B seC'-aslde and Section 102(b) funds avail able from the 
state. 

HonitQrin g and evaluation. Considering the informality of the planriing 
process s It should come as no surprise that the ranitpring and evaluation 
of programs for the disadvantaged was equally Informal at both the state and 
local levels. State-- and comnuni ty-'l eve] reporting requirements were minirnals 
and managefnent information systems were eKtremely weak at both levels. Vhere 
states fiinded on a proj ect-by^'project basfs, thfc opportunity for monitoring 
and eyaluation was at least presents but because in most states only one 
adml ni St rato r was assigned responsibility for di sarivantaged p rog ramming , 
comp rehens F ve monitoring and evaluation was not possible* Hov/ever, in states 
where state education agencies were subdivided Into regjcns, program monitoring 
and evaluation appeared to be more complete, and program officers appeared 
more knowledgeable about programs for the disadvantaged than In states which 
were not div!J,^,d into regions. 

Constraints and Opport unities 

The major constraints mentioned by respondents at all levels were: 

(1 ) Lack of funds 

(2) Lacic of facil Itles 

(3) Unwillingness of some instructional personnel to accept 
disadvantaged students into their classes 

(4) Megative ifnage of vocational education 

(5) Ambiguity of the term "disadvantaged student'^ 
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Respondant reccminiendat I ons Included the foll^ingi 

(1) Local school districts should not be reqiairid to niatch funds for 
vocational education prog rami fcr the disadvantaged; federal 
funding should be on a two-yaar basis; and '*ieed money" funding 
should be discontinued. 
(1) In^seryjce training should be provided by the states for 

instructional personnel ^ and instruttori should be evaluated 
on how well they work with disadvantaged itudents; and their 
Gontmued employnrant should be at least partiL V based on 
these evaluations- 
(5) The federal government shotil d define more precig&ly thafneanlng 
of the term "disadvantaged and states should' estab 1 i sh 
priorities and see that they are observed by local education 
J u r i sd I ct i on s ^ 

{k) More funds should be al located for plarining, admi n is tratl on , and 
eva luat ion , 

THE PROGRAM 

The material that fpllQi^i Is a synthesii of findlngi and conclusiciis 
regarding on-site visits to 8^ vocational educet Ion projects for the dlsadvan-' 
tagad in 23 states. A project was defined as a Part B set-as ide or 
Section 102(b) grant to a school or local education Jurisdiction for the 
purpose of providing speci fic educational services to the disadvantaged, 
. Block grants to local education J ur Isd let ions for nonipecified services were 
not considered projects, PrDjects broke down into two categories: 

(1) Regul an Ds sadvantig ed students v/ere placed m regular vocationa 
education prograrns with nondl sadvantaged students, 
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(2) Spec i ji : Disadvantaged students were placed in separate 

vocstlonai education classes, either on a full- or part-tims 
basis. 

The materiil presented in this iectlon Is organized as follows: 
(1) statistical overview of the project sample, (2) project administration, 
aiid (3) project out conies. 

Statist ical 0 ve r v j f 

j\NO Out of every three students enrolled in the projects (both 
secondary and post-^secondary) ware in regular classes, thus indicating that 
ma [nstreafn ing Is considered appr^^i^^M^^e fcr many disadyantaged students, 

Enr ol J ee/Cha ran r U t F cs 

Approxlmatei y 46 percent of the enrollment in high school projects 
was minority; characteristics information by race and ethnic background was 
not available for 51 percent of ^he pos t^secondary enrollment* Of the knov^n 
post-secondar/- level enrol Iinentp 22 percent were minority and 27 percent white. 

Women comprised a slightly higher percentage of the total high school 
enrollmerit than men; the opposite was true at the pos t-^secondary level. 
However, cha racter I st ics by sex were unavatlable for 3^ percent of the post^ 
secondary enrollment. Most of the high school students were between sUteen 
and seventeen years of age, and in the tenth and eleventh grades; but, here 
agains the unknowni were 62 percent (age) and 36 percent (grade)* Age and 
grade information were unavailable for 63 percent and 36 percent respectively 
of the post^secondary enrollment* 

Type of Educat Ion 

Of the 62 high school projects , 29 (or 47 percent) had work education 
components* These projects accoynted for ^9 percent ^f tlie total enrol Ifnent 
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in the 62 projects. Only two of the 22 post-secondary level projects, accounting 
for k percent of the enrollment, Kad work education components. However, 
because of the small size of the post-secondary level subsaniple, these figures 
are not significant. 

Projact Administration 

Allocation of Resources 

Findings regarding the allocation of resources for 64 of the Bk 
sarnpli projects supported the commurl ty- level findings. At the high school 
lov<el, 82 percent of the 197'*-75 expenditures were for d I rect serv Ices to 
students; the corresponding figure at the post-secondary level was 7^^ 
percent. Federal funds constituted 72 percent of all high school expenditures 
and 56 percent of «1! post-secondarY- level expenditures. 

AdniniUt ra tlve Technlgueg 

The f.dCi that half of the project directors irtervtewed did not 
believe that the students enrolled In Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) 
progranis for the disadvantaged mr^ disadvantaged raised serious questions 
about the administration of the entire program. With respect to the admin- 
istration of projects at the school level, there was a lack of criteria for 
identifying disadvantaged students, and a corresponding 1 acl< of adequate 
assessment procedures for determining the conditions which cause school 
failure. These two factors may account for the anomaly described above. If 
there Is no definition of "disadvantaged," no criteria through wfhich disadvan- 
taged individuals can be Identified, and no assessment procedures through 
which It can be determined whether students meet established criteria, the 
term I'disadvantaged" becomes meaningless. Part of the problcdni r iy be due to 
a reluctance on the part of counselors and other school personnel to "label" 
students, but regardless of the cause, unless a target population is In 
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way identified, the program itielf becories meaningless " i program without 
objectives. 

The Instruct ional Prografn 

Pr&grarri Types and Oecupgit lonal Offerings 

The findings regarding types of programs in wh!eh disadvantaged 
studenti were enrolled are as follows; 

(1) Students In the sample projects were enrolled In more nonskills 
training than skills training prDgrams* Nearly half of the 
secondary enrollmant: (^7 percent) were In world^of-work projeets^ 
47 percent of the post-secondary- level students were enrolled 

Ir remedial programs* It should be pointed out that studenti 
enrolled In remedial projecti may also be enrolled In skills 
training courses not funded out of Part B set^aslde or 
Section 102(b) funds* In such cases, disadvantaged funds were 
being used to support students enrolled In regular programs, 

(2) Almost hi If of the high school students were enrolled in work 
experience programs* indicating that It was not d iff leu It to 
place disadvlhtaged students fn work situations. However, th# 
vast inajoritv of stydents enrolled in work experience projects 
(86 percent) were not receiving skills training In school , 
bringing into quest fon the qualitv of work experience projacts 
funded for the d i sadlvantaged (see "work education")* 

(3) At both the secondary and post-secondary levels, the cnajority 
of students enrolled In skill training programs was not 
receiving instructlDn in specif ic occupational areas. 

Occupational offerings . As was discovered at the community leveK 
training for the disadvantaged Bmm% to be concentrated In one occupational 
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area^ business and office occupations. More than half of the high school 
enrollment (55 percent) and virtually all the post^sacoindiirv enrollment (95 
percent) were In this ar&B. Because of the small size of the post^secondary 
sample, these figures were not significants but data rigtrding the high 
school projects lead to the overall conclusion that tha range of occupational 
areas for disadvantaged students is extreniely narrow* 
CurrI culum and Teaching Methods 

The curriculum In use and the teaching methods employed were for the 
most part traditionaU The one Ingredient that seemed to be' idded was 
Indfviduil attention* The Instructors developed their own curr? cul urns ^ usfng 
material developed by states, uni vers It lei ^ local eduoatEon agencies , and 
other sources* Individualized Instruct ion ^ based nriniairny on the development 
of program modules and the use of workbookSj was common} and excellent use 
was frequently made of audiovisual equlprnant In remedfiii prcgrams* There 
were a few unique prograffis which featured the use of hends^on training^ out 
the majority of high school students was enrolled in worl d-df ^work programs; 
and most post^secondary level students were enrolled Ir retnedial programs^ 
Thus the development of currlcu lums was prifnarily In those two areas. 

Facilities and Equipment 

Mora than half of the project directors (57 pefcant) rated the equips 
ment ''excellent"; 29 percent said that It was '-adequate'U and II percent 
rated It ''Inadequate.'* It should be emphasized, however,, that world-of-work 
instructors, whose equipment needs were rninlmal, were included among those 
who rated equipment. Most of the adequate and InadeqMite ratings came from 
the project directors of i 1 1 s training programs. The most frequently 
mentioned need (by those who rated equipment as less than e5<ce11ent) was 
material for individualized Instruction. Other reasoni? for less than excellent 
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ratings weraj equipment out of date, equipment in poor repair, laGk of visual 
aids, lack of tools, and materials too sophisticated for disadvantaged students. 
Work Education 

Although nearly half of the high school students enrolled in the sample 
projects were in work eKperience programs; the quality of the programs appeared 
to be questionable. For examplei 

(1) Agreements between schools and employers generally were not 
written, or signed, by the two parties. ^Training plans" were 
virtually nonexistent. 

(2) Almost 70 percent of the students interviewed rated their cliss- 
work as "somawhat'' (^1 percent) or ''not at all'' (27 percent) 
related to their on-the-job training, 

(3) Students were receiving an average wage rate of $2.36 an hour; 
in compariion, the wage rate for women was $2.20 an hour, 

(^) Acrcrding to the kkZ work experience students interviewed, the 
rasks they were performing on-the-job were In low^sklll, low- 
pay, and hlgh-turnoyf r occupations. For example, 78 percent 
of the tasks listed in the food services category were waitress, 
food handlers, busboys, and dishwashers; kk percent of the tasks 
listed under car maintenance were service station attendant, 
wash cars, and park cars; 67 percent of the Jobs listed under 
office work were general office workp ^'illng, running errands, 
and so forth; 80 percent of the Jobs listed under child and 
hospital care were to take care of patients (give baths, and so 
on), and child care (baby sitting); and one-third of the Jobs 
listed under construction were general construction work (laboring), 
load trucks, and run errinds* 
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hospital care were to take care of patients (give bathi^ and so 
on), and child care (baby sitting); and one^third of the jobs 
listed under construction were general construction work (laboring), 
load trucks, and run errands, 
(5) Sax stereotyping ! Besides being paid 26 cents an hour lass than 
men, eight out of ten of the women enrolled In work e^p^rience 
programs were assigned to Jobs in the following categorieii 
food services child and hospital carej and cashier. Np women 
were employed in car maintenance and repair; and of th©^ 136 
jobs listed under the construct ion category, only 25 ware 
listed by women siKteen of which were light maintenance work 
and five '*run errands." 
There can ba no doubt that work eKperfence programs were being funded 
for the di sadvantaged j but there was some question as to their qualltY* Most 
of the students v^ere being placed in low-sklllj low-^paylng Jobs, which they 
could probably apply for and obtain without first receiving vocational training 
and which provided little bona fide on-the-job training* The serious question 
that arises is; are Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) funds being used to 
craate a new lower track for disadvantaged students. Just the opposite of 
vMhit the cict intended? 

Project Outconies 

Whatever the deficiencies of program administration, there cm be no 
doubt that the available outcomes data indicatad that the Part B set-aside 
and Section 102(b) program for the disadvantaged was operating on a successful 
basis. For example: 

(1) Program costs at $395 per enrollee (federal costs) and $^01 per 
enrollee (combined federal, state, and local) were low. 
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(2) The average cQmpletlon rate (83 percent) was high* 

(3) Student ratings of the programs were overwhelmingly favorable, 
(k) Employer ratings of the programs and thair student employees 

were also overwhelmingly favorable* 
These data would be a good deal more significant, howevers if It 
could be ascertained that the intended target population was well defined, let 
alone well served, and that the progr^^jf^, j^ere designed to overcome conditions 
determined by means of Individual assessment that cause school failure. 
With regard to the employer interviews, If It was true that the schools — 
through work education programs were acting as referral agencies for 
employers in the secondary labor market (employers of low-wage, low-^sklll 
workers In high-turnover Jobs), employer enthusiasm for the program would 
be expected, 

RECQMMENDATIONS 

Sujtimary and Conclusrons 

The conclusions of the study can be best summarized by CQmmenting on 

si^ congressional assumptions upon which the disadvantaged provisions of the 

1968 amendments were based. The assumptions will be stated first, and the 

coninfien tswfll follow. 

(1) Need for disadvantaged Part B set-asid e: Prior to 1968, many 
disadvantaged students either were not enroiled In vocational 
education programs or, If they were enrolled, were not being 
provided with the kinds of services they needed to succeed. 
Cofmients : While vocational educators did not disagree with the 
above assumption, they Gontended that vocational education has 
always been considered a referral grounds for academic rejects, 
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and thmt prior to 19683 thm progrm was underfunded, underequlpped, 
and rec^&ived little cons 1 deration from policy makers at any level. 
They aUo resented the Impnad ofUicIsm that vocational educa-- 
tion i% "enlist'' and, that when the disadvantaged became a 
national priority, the major burdw for solving the educational 
proh^mm of the disadvantaged wsi delegated to vocational educa- 
tion. This factor, more thin any Qtheri may account for the less 
than enthusiastic administration the program, 

(2) Meanilng of ' - d I sadvan taged^ * : Ther^ is a common understanding of 
the ch'^racteriitics of dUadvantaged students (for identification 
purpoi'^i) , or a cormion mndarstindSng of the meaning of disadvan- 
taged. Comments 1 The term **d Isadvantaged" was interpreted In 
its broadest sense and variid wid<$1y from state to state, 
community to comfriunity, and schopl to school* There wr^s no 
common meaning of the term ^nd no cofTtnon understanding of the 
charaetari St I cs of disadvantaged students. As a resujt, the 
Part B set'-aside proviston for tht dl sadvimtaged appeared to 

be fi program In search of a target grQup* 

(3) Aisa$srnant: Assessment techniques eKlst or can be developed 
whereby the conditions which result In school failure can be 
identified on an Indlvrdwal basis*. Comments 1 Assessment 
techniques may exist or may have baen developed, but, If so, 
they mr^ not being used to identify disadvantaged students, or 
to disouver individual conditions whjch cause school failure. 
The informal assessment proeess directed toward Justifying 
the disadvantaged status of students enrolled In Part B set-aside 
and Se«ction 102(b) programs, rath«$r than toward the identlflca- 
tion of conditions which fmu\t in school failure, 
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Educatio n treatments i Educational treatments exist or ftan 
developed which can be applied to students suffering frwn 
conditlonf which cause school failure. ConYnenti ; Without 
individualized assessments of students screened into th® 
prograrrt, it was not surprising that "educational treatments,'' 
if they can bn called that, were so broad that they wera 
V 1 rtua 1 1 y un I dent i f I ab 1 e* The one ind i vi dua 1 treatment that 
prevailed was -Mndi vidijal attention," 

Planni ng: A body of data exists or can be developed which 
facilitates state and local planning for the disadvantagiedj 
the estabUshment of priorities^ and the allocation of Funds to 
local education Jurisdictions on a rational basis* 
Corments; Without clear definitions of the term "disadv*ant^g^d * 
and the application of individual assessment technlqueSt, 
planning — except in a general sense was all but imposiiblip. 
Pi J, ' ny^ was generally done on an ad hoc basis; that iSj th# 
uKj.'i^iy -^ya^ there to be spent, and projects had to be designed 
to justitv the e><pendi tures. 

Progran ffil ng ^ There Is a commpff understanding of the kirids of 
programs that should be funded for the disadvantaged (e^g.^ 
solely skills training, or a variety of services, including 
remedial education^ counselings prevocational training, world^ 
of-^work instruction, work education, and so forth). 
Comments I The types of occupational training programs in whi^N 
disadvantaged students were being enrolled were few in numbftr 
and of questionable value. Half of all high school students 
were enrolled in world-of^work or low-quality work experience 
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programs; few were anrolled In skllis trainfrig programs 
innovative or nori^i nnovat i ve* At -he post^secondary level, 
most students were enroHed in remedial education programs; 
presumably^ they were also enrolled In skills training programs 
not supported by Part B set^-aside or Section 102(b) funds, 

R ecofnme ndat i ons 

The 1976 amendmenti to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 not only 
continue the disadvantaged set-^asidesj but under Part B of the ict> increase 
the percentage of the funds set asjde for the disadvantaged from 15 to 20 
percant^ The new act ^ however, requires that the 20 percent set^asSde be 
used to finance 50 percent of the costs of providing vocational training 
and services to the disadvantaged; In other wordSj states and local 
communities must now not only match total Part B grants, but also the portioni 
of those grants which arri used to fund programs for the disadvantaged. 
Final ly, the I976 amendments require that the states perform more comprehensive 
monitoring and evaluatl on of vocational education programs. V/^nh these 
factors In mindj we believe that consideration must be given to ^he following! 
recommenda t i ons , 

U Definition o f disadvantaged. The target group for the Part B 
set-aside and Section 102(b) program must be defined more precisely. It is 
possible that the term *'di sadvantaged*' should be discontinued^ since it has 
negative connotations to vocational educatorsj and its meaning Is unclear. 
Whether or not the term fs discontinued, program priority must be given to 
socioeconomlcal ly deprived groups or target areas whose members or residents 
are most likely to be In need of the special programs or services made 
possible by the, I968 act. 
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:^U^rden t assessment . At the same time, the identification of 
students from these target areas or groups i on an individual basis, must not 
only be continued but strengthened. The Intent of the act regarding "individual 
identification'' must be made clear to state and local administrators, md 
guidelines for th& p formance of individual assessments must be made more 
B:rp n L. 

3, Organizat ion . Each state must have at least one person whose 
sole reipons I b i 1 i ty is to plan and carry out prograrming for the disadvantaged* 
Where tvvo or more persons have these state respons i b i i i t i es » one should be 
assigned as coordinator. 

Planning . The person with responsibilities for planning programs 
for the disadvantaged must be given adequate support to set up these state=* 
wide programs. To accQmplIsh this, the '^problem officer'' must work with people 
who represent special education, migrant workers, the American Indian, com^ 
pensatory education, adult basic education, and dropout prevention divisions 
(or programs^ ^nd research and statistics^ and with ccmmunity program 
officers in order to determine needs and establish priorities. 

5- Funding . It should he required that projects be funded on the 
basis of written proposals. Clear and specific guidelines based on the 
federal guidelines^ but adapted to state needs, must be provided to local 
educational jurisdictions. It is strongly suggested that allocation of funds 
be based on proposals which are within priorities established at the state 
1 eve ! (■'^'* above) * 

6* Proposals . Prbposals from schools or local education Jurisdictions 
must be reviewed carefully to see that the. guidelines have been follwed, that 
every student involved can be identified^ that there Is a descript ion. of the 
special services required to help the student succeed^ ijiid that evaluation is 
built nto the proposed programs. 
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7. Ev aluation . An on-site evaluation of at least 33 percent of the 
programs funded In Vvhole or in part with Part B se"'-aside or Section 102(b) 
funds for the disadvantaged must be made annually* Personnel from other state 
vocational education divisions should be involved as often as possible. 

8. Review of proposals . The following should be involved in the 
review of proposals submitted by local educational Jurisdictions or schools: 

(a) State vocational education personnel from the occupational 
serv i ce areas . 

(b) jrirsons i nvol ved in p 1 ann I ng » educat i on , and t ra i n 1 ng of the 
target population under other programs, including special 
education^ ESEA Title 1, bilingual ^ migrant, and CETA. 

9. Establ i shmen t of pr . c ies . To the greatest extent possible, 
all other parts of the Vocational Education Act amendments of I968 should be 
tied together In the planning of a comprehensive program for the disadvantaged, 
and procedures should be developed to ensure that: 

(a) The state plan is followed. 

(b) Areas of economic depresslonj high youth unemployment and high 
school dropouts are given priority attention, 

10, Pre- and In-service training . States must provide for In-service 
training of staff, either directly or by contract* Teacher training institu- 
tions must be involved in this effort. Curriculum changes in pre-service 
teacher education programs enabling potential vocational education staff to 

be better prepared for working with the disadvantaged should be instituted. 

11, Adv 1 sory coun ^ P s . State advisory council members representing 
the disadvantaged must be continuously consulted and advised by p rogram 
of ficers in charge of programming for the disadvantaged through a formal 
mechan I sm. 
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12. Section 1Q2(b) funds . It should be required that Section 102(b) 
funds be used only In areas where it \h financially not feasible for local 
educational jurisdictions to match state funds, or for perimental and 
demonstration projects in corrections] institutions, a-. ^ of economic 
depression, or areas of high youth unemployment and excessive school dropouts, 

13- Programs . A review must be made of the types of programs funded 
for the disadvantaged to determine whether adequate skills traiinng Is avaMab] 
for disadvantaged students, and the appropriateness of worl d-of -^work and 
remedial education programs funded for the disadvantaged. 

]k. Work educa t ion . States must develop policies and standards with 
regard to work experience programs for the disadvantaged. Great care shc-jld 
be .taken to make certain that disadvantaged students are not being referred 
Into the secondary labor market (low^pay, low-skill, high-turnover jobs), and 
rhat the training they receive on the job Is legitimate vocational training. 
Ajm. Istrators at all leveU Jst be aware of the danger of creating Inferior 
lower track) programs the disadvantaged students, 

15* Coordination with other g ^nr^ ncles . Admin i s Lrators at the community 
level should be required to coordinate their programs for Lhe disadvantaged 
with other agencies (school and nonschool) which provide services to the 
target population. States should require that proposals from local education 
Jurisdictions indicate efforts that have been made In this direction* 

16, Management information system . It should be required that local 
educational jurisdiction proposals contain specific measurable objectives, 
as well as an adequate description of the evaluation processes to be used, 
and management information systems c^n both the local and state levels should 
be installed based on these objectives and evaluatfon processes. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE SAMPLING PLAN 



The ovei-an purpose of the study was to assess federany finiinced 
vocational education projects for the disadvantaged in relationship *u pplicy 
and administration at the community and state levels. The term "community" 
was defined as the local education jurisdiction in which a Part B or Section 
lOZ(b) project was located. Thus the major focus of the sampling design was 
to select a sample of vocational education projects for tU^ f ' „>dvantaged 
which vicre financed either partially or wholly with Part B s.t-aside and/or 
Section 102(b) funds ("Project Sample"). Once the project was Identified, 
the cominunities and states in which they were located would also be identified, 
However, because information regarding individual Part B set-asi^e and 
Section 102(b) projects did not exist at the federal level, the search for 
projects had to take place at the state level, where project records were 
kept. Thus Before a sample of projects could be selected, a sample of states 
first had to be drawn, and information regarding projects existing in each 
state had to be obtained, by means of visits to the sample states and 
recorded Project Identification Forms. 

i 8 -{ 
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Llmi tat ions 

There were certain limitations built into the study which had to be 
taken into accQunt in designing a sampling plan. They were: (1) limitations 
in resources available to perform the study, and (2) limitations in the data 
available at the federal level which could be used as a measure of size of 
disadvantaged programs (e.g.j enrollment in federally financed vocational 
education programs for the disadvantaged or federal eKpendltures for such 
programs) . 

L imi ta tlgng i n Resources 

The study called for on-site assessments of ninety federally financed 
vocational education projects for the disadvantaged. The figure was 
chosen because It called for the maximum expenditures available for on-site 
research and was sufficient to capture the Influence of all pertinent vari- 
ables between projects and commun 1 t les J Thus to the extent that the number 
of projects to be vj-iLed was set, the sampling plan v-/as purposive. However j 
within the ninety-project llmi tat lon^ the design called for the selection 
of states, communities^, anw ects with probability proportionate to enroll- 
ment in federally financed ^^ocatlonal education programs for the disadvan- 
taged throughout the nation. 

In addition, the resources available to perform the study precluded 

the collection of information on projects in operation in all areas of the 

sample states. It vias necessary, therefore, to select a sample of 'Mocall- 

ties" within th^ sample states (SMSAs, counties, and bo forth) In which the 

search for projects would take place* 

-jn an €idditiona1 effort to conserve resources, the sampling plan 
was restricted to the continental United States, thus eliminating the 
possibiiity of costly trips to Hawaii and Alaska where enrollments In 
vocational educi t ion programs are low. 
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Limitations in Data 

An eKhaustive search of all federal data sources was made to deter- 
mine if disadvantaged enrollment or expenditures data were available for 
any political geographic, or administrative unit smaller than "state'- (e.g., 
SH5A non-SMSA county. LEA, and so on). The search revealed that no such 
data exist. The only federal data available which could be used as a measure 
of size of disadvantaged programs were; 

(1) Entailment of disadvantaged persons in vocational 
education programs for Individual states 

(2) Vocational education expenditures for disadvantaged 
persons (broken out by federal eKpendlturas and an 
aggregate of state and local expenditures) for individual 
stat^^ 

(3) Enrollment I n £] 1 vocat lonal education p^-^ c ounty 
Thus the first step in the sampling procedure . u draw a sample 

of states with probablilty proportionate to enroliment m federally financed 
programs for the disadvantaged throughout the kB continental states. How- 
ever, after such a sample was drawn, it would still be necessary to select 
localities within states in which the search for projects would take place. 
This would involve using enrollment in all vocational education programs by 
county the only measure of size available at the federal level as a 
means of e^nmj^ enrol 1 men t in vocational education programs for the 
disadvantaged by county. With this in mind, the researchers deG:ded that the 
most direct way of obtaining a sample of states and localities within stiles 
would be to divide the continental states into SMSA and non-SMSA counties 
(or "iQcalities'') and, using a -'best estimate" of enrollment In federally 
ffnanced vocational education programs for the disadvantaged by county as a 
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measure of size, select sample^, of locflitics (SHSA and non-SMSA count les) 
and states I n ^andem . 

Est fmgjj ng D j sadvantagt i Enrol l men_ t ^^y jlijui)ty 

Two sources of data were avaiUhle "ur astiniatnig d I safivaritaged enroll- 
ment bv co ity: (1) State d f sadvantaqed enrollment and expenditures data, 
and (2) enrollment in a 1 1 vocat lona 1 educv^tion programs by county. 

Ad justing state enrol Iment data . State enrollment data include both 
studehts enrolled In vocational education programs for the disadvantaged, 
financed by state and local funds^ and those financed by federal funds. Since 
the study was concerned primarily with how federal funds were being used, a 
method had to be devised to adjust total enrollment In disadvantaged programs 
by state, to take into account the percentage of federal funds used to 
finance such programs. such an adjustment was not made, the chances are 

that states and localities within states where the majority of disadvantaged 
financing is state and local would be overrepresented . The adjustment was ^ 
accorripn shed as follows: 

(1) Each state's federal expenditures were identified. 

(2) Each state's total disadvantaged enrollment was multipned by 

the percent of federal funds expended for vocational education 

programs for the disadvantaged. 

2 

The resulting figures (Table A-l) constituted the adjusted disadvan- 
taged enrollment for each state. For example. If all disadvantaged expendi- 
ture# in a state were federal » there would be no change In the total enrollment, 

^Al 1 tables are printed at the end of this appendix* 
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whereas If only 50 percent of a state's disadvantaged expenditures were 
federal, the statf^s adjusted disadvantaged enrollment would be half its total , 
actual disadvantaged enrollment. 

Consideration was given to using Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) 
expenditures as the direct measure of size, but the plan was abandoned 
because expendituras alone would not have taken into account variances in 
per pupil expenditures among the states. Using both disadvantaged enroll- 
ment and federal disadvantaged expenditures allowed for a more meaningful 
measure in defining the target group being studied. 

Estimating disadvantaged enrollment by county . Slnct the only data 
available by county were enrollment In all vocational education programs^ In 
order to estimate disadvantaged enrollment, it was necessary to assume that 
disadvantaged enrollment by county was proportionate to total enrol 1 men t by 
county. Although this may have lead to errors In some count isSj it was 
generally a safe assumption. Most students enrolled in vocational educaLion 
are nonfour-year college-bound stuf'ants from lower socio-economic groups 
groups which include the largest numbers of disadvantaged Individuals. The 
chances were* therefore, th?t in countlas whtrn vocational education enroll- 
ments were large, the populations of disadvantaged persons, as well as the 
number of disadvantaged students enrolled In vocational education programs, 

ire larger than In counties where vocational education enrollments were low. 
For example, the number of disadvantaged students enrojlsd in New York City's 
vocational education program was apt to be larger than the number of disadvan= 
taged per^jons enrolled In suburban Westchesler County'^ program. If errors 
did occur, %:>v;Gvar» the samp] ing plan adopted contained a self-correcting 
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With the use of the adjusted state disadvantaged enronment figures 
(assuming that disadvantaged enronment In vocational education was propor- 
tionate to total enrollment in vocational education), enronments in counties 
.were adjusted, using the relative ratio that exists county by county within 
states, to tie in with adjusted state disadvantaged enrollments 

The Sampi i ng PI an 

" -- --- -- -- 

In order to Identify a universe of projects from which a sample of 
ninety projects could be selected. ^as first necessary to ^^lect samples 
of states and localities within f.^.u.^ In which the search for projects 
at the state level would take place. Using the adjusted stite enrollment 
and estimated county enrollment figures described above, we se^^cted the 
states and localities within states. What remained to be accomplished was 
to Identify all projects in operation for two years or more^ in the sample 
localities and select the projects for locality. When the ninety projects 
had been selected, the communities in which they were located could be 
I den 1 1 f i ed . 

Selecting the sample states and localities . The step-by-step process 
in selecting the samples of states and localities within states is described 
below: 

(1 ) Strati f teat ion 

(a) in order to assure adequate geographic distribution, the 
^8 states were stratified by the nine census regions. 



^The ^wo years or more criterion is to make certain that only projects 
for which follow-up Information (completions, dropouts, placeiTients , and so 
forth) is available will be included In the Project Sample; 
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(b) SMSA and non-SMSA counties u'.tlMn states mrm stratified 
as fol lows i 

1, SMSA areas (all counties included In SMSAs) ware 
stratified by level of need from high tc i^:-., urging 
the Follovnng data obtained from the census, as a 
measure of level need : 

d. Minority status. 

b. Dependency rates. 

c. Hedian household income. 

2. ' Non-SMSA counties were treated as single population 

uni.j. if their populations were 50,000 or more. 
Counties with populations less than 50,000 were com- 
bined In groups and treated as single population 
units. Single counties or groups of counties were 
then bi:ratifUd within states by level of need (as in 
'M'' above) from high to low. 
(2) Measure of size of disadvantaged enrollment 

(a) State level i After adjusting state enrollment In vocational 
education programs for the d i F-Hvantaged by federal eKpendi' 
cures used to finance such programs p the total adjusted 
disadvantaged enrollment for all 48 states was it62J33 (see 
Table A-l ) . 

(b) SMSA and non-SMSA counties : Within SMSA areas, the stratifl 
cation criteria and enronments in vocationai education 
programs were gathered for indi.rdual counties and then 
combined to obtain totals for SMSAs and groups of counties- 
SMSAi and groups of non-SMSA counties were treated as 
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single population units* Enrollments for each unit were 
then adjusted to bring them In line with adjusted disadvan^ 
taged enrol Iments . 
^election of states and Vocal ities : In order to remain within 
the resources available to perform the assessment, it was 
decided to select fifty SMSA and non-SMSA localities. The 
projects and communities would be selected from these localities, 

(a) States and localities (SMSAs, single non-SMSA counties and 
groups of non-SMSA counties) were selected in tandem, 

(b) The sample universe (462,733) ^'-as divided Into fifty 

i 

intervals (i.e., fifty primary sampling units defining 
states and localities). The - iterval size was 9,255* The 
Intervals were cumulative: 

L 0,000 r 

2. 9,255 

3. 18,510 



30. 453,495 

(c) A random number between 0*000 and 9,255 was selected for 
each interval and added to the accumulated intervals 
resulting in fifty random intervals, 

(d) The SHSAs, non-SMSA single counties, and groups of non-^ 
SMSA counties ware put In the order described by the 
varying levels of stratification. A tape accumulating 
all estimiited enronment was made. 
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(e) Selr-tions of states and iocalltlciS wftre then made with 
prui i- 'lity proportionate to s!ze of the estimated dis^ 
advantaged enronment (i.e., states and localities with 
Idrger enrollments had a greater chance of being selected 
than smaller states and localities). For example: 
K Sout:h Carol Ina^ with a disadvantaged enrollment of 

5,246, fails into one Interval (1/50). 
2. Georgia, with a disadvantaged enrollment of 49,271, 
falls Intr five ^^.t^^ J^lu or five localities. 
Table A-2 shows the nu." r states rinJ localities selected by 
region. The local i ties selected were situated in 23 of the kB states. The 
adjusted disadvantaged enrollment In the fifty localities was 21 percent of 
the total adjusted disadvantaged enrollment in the kB states. 

Selecting the project and comm unity sample. To select the project 
and community samples, the following steps were taken: 

(1) At the state level, all Part B set-aside and Section 102(b) 
projects in operation for two years or more In the sample 
localities were Identin^d and recorded on Project Identlfi'^ 
cation Forms* 

(2) Within each of the localities* the projects were stratified 
as follows: 

(a) Level of Gducation (secondary arn :dary) 

(b) Type of education (work experiAnca k experience) 

(3) Since 90 percer n of the projects were located In GiMSA localities, 
It was decided to select two projects from each SMSA locality 
and one project from each non-^SMSA locality. 
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Because €nr©nnient in^ornat ion was not aval 1 abl « for projects 
in si>cte€n ^tsites. It ^as n^t possible to select projects 
proportionate to totil enro llmerit: in each local Ity. For the 
sake of con slstencyr, t:h& ref ere, Che only recourse was &el«Qt 
projects wi th eqtial prob^bi lity In alj^ lo^al ities- 
Two projects v^er« then s.^l©cte(i rartdomly for each of the ^orty 
SMSA local! ties; orie project iNas lalected randomly for each cif 
the ten nori-^SHSA l^csllties. 

Post-- strati fjcat lonj After the Simple has been lelectedj the 
prcjects w^re pD st-^it rat; if I ed In^o lix cells: lecondary skills 
train Ing {rkony^ork experr en&e) 5 s^ccmdary ski lis training Cwork 
experience); secondary © th&r; pD^t-secondary ski 1 li training 
(ncnv/crk e^Pferle nee) ; post-secondary skll is training i^riorH 
experience) ; and post ^s&cor^da ry ^ther. The cil Is were then 
checked against the actual dl str ibutior In the universeo^ 
1 >04& projects ( lie r^bl e Pi^sD. 

Overs^mp lirug yog^t-seccndarv^ pyQ|iect:i: Fi gure A-1 shows tine 
nLiniber of projects thmt would be selected In each cell If 
exact ratios %jere mai iit^ined. only eleven of the ninety prDjae ti 
would ba poit ■^seconda ry^. an inadequate number for asiessnient of 
the prograffis to be selected, the refore , w^as Increased as fol lov/n 

(a) Sk ills c rat n ing nonwork ^Kpariencet From three to tvvel ^e, 

(b) Sli ills_t rat ning >ork eKp^erf encfei From five to ten. 
Secorfdary prpgrams in thieie cells mr% decr^eased by n In© 
and five respectively . Thus th^ overa 11 ratios of worN e^pe^ 
rlenci and no-nwork experlencp projects to the total universe 
would r€ffli In the sam&j fayt po it^iieondiry programi v^itnln thkii^- 
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two cells would ba oyersampled and secondarv programs would be 
undersampled. Figure A. 2 %how% the actual number of projects 
to be selected within each cell. 
(8) Once the final sample of projects had been seUetedj the local 
ed'jcation Juriscl let ions within which the^ were iDcated v^ere 
identified. These constituted the ^'community sample.'' 
The final samplei of states, comniun 1 1 1 es, and projects selected are 
shown in Appendix B. 
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EnrcllfflBnts by Cinius Region and State, in toeitional Education Regions 
for the Diiadvafitapd, Mjyited by Federal Epnditurcs for Such Programs 



State and Region 



SecQiidar^ afid Poit- 
Secondiry Diiidvintiged 
Enrol Imerit 



Percent of 
Federal 
toindltyfis 



Adjustid 
Dliidvintagad 
Enrol Imsnt 



fiew England 
Connecticut 
Massacliiisitti 
Rhode Islaiid 
Virniont 
New fjampshire 
Haine 



im 

10 



15 
W 
70 
20 

n 

90 



IIJ!^ 

m 

1J3 



Middle Atlantic 
New York 
Pinnsylvinia 

New Jersey 



13 
50 



?,1^0 



\2 

0 



Eait North Cititnl 
lliinois 
Hiehipn 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Vlisconsin 



129312 

61.313 
liJO 



9 

100 
23 
60 
51 



1037^1 

im 

m 
im 



West flofth Central 
Hissouri 
Kansas 
Hebriiki 
Iowa 

fiifinesota 
y5 (forth Dakota 
South Dakota 
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m 



5^ 
98 
61 



m 



mil A-l (continuad) 



State mi Region 

South Atlantic 
Soutii Carolihi 
Georgia 

km Caralma 
Florida 

Vlrfifila 

Wilt Ifirgjnii 

East Soyth Central 
Hiislsslppi 
Alaliania 
Tenmssee 
lien' ' 



tondiry i5d Post- 
Secofidiry Disadvintagd 
Enrollment 



Percent of 
federal 
j}|enditurei 



yest South Central 
Louisiana 
Arkinias 
Tixas 
Oklahofii 

Hountajn 
flew Hex! to 

Ar 12603 

Colorado 
Nevjda 
Wyonil fig 
Utah 
Idaho 
Hon tana 



m 

IIJS 

11* 

im 



Si, 233 
lO.Bl 



urn 

m 
mi 

M20 
M39 



31 

76 
li 

n 

^5 
53 
5^ 



k1 

51 
19 



51 
1? 



25 
87 
87 
27 

m 



Adjusted 
Diiadvanta§ed 
Enrollment 



lije? 

3,36D 



20,03*1 



ml 

9,I?I 
22J30 



9,01 a 

1 M 

m 
'),?5i 

1,320 
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TEE AH (esfitifiyed) 



State and Eegion 



Pacific 

GallfQrnli 
Washin^toii 
Oregon 



"leeondaff and Foit* 
Enroilmant 



m 

13 



Pafcent of 
Fderil 
jpnditiiraL 



37 
32 
56 



liEidvintaged 
Edfollment 



*3 



Total U.S. (coiitinenti 
W states) 



MM 



! 



TABLE A-2 - 





Number 


of States and 


Local 


itles Selacted by Census Region 






ensus 

□ f anh ir 

1 S W 1 1 1 W 

^gions 


Adjusted 
Oi sidvantaged 
Enrol Iment 




Number 
of Samp 1 ft 
States and 
Local itifs 


Adjusted nisadvan- 
taged Enrollment in 
Sample Local It !ei 


Parcant of 
Coverage 

of SampI e 
Universe 


Number 


Percent 


Stai 


tes Loch titles 


Number 


Percent 


Engl and 




5 


2 


2 


6,306 


6 


29 


le Atlantic 


41.805 


9 


2 


k 


11,975 


12 


29 


North Central 


39,878 


9 


3 


6 


7,648 


8 


19 


North Central 




12 


2 


5 


5,669 


6 


10 


i Atlantic 


112,082 


24 


5 


11 


26,336 


27 


23 


South Central 


48,645 


10 


3 


6 


6,784 


7 


\k 


South Central 


69.859 


15 


2 


? 


11,857 


12 


17 


:ain 


26,962 


6 


2 


3 


10,957 


11 


41 


■ ic 


46,861 


10 


2 


5 


10,431 


11 


22 


TOTAL 


462,733 


100 


23 


SO 


97,963 


100 


21 
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TABLE A-3 

OIstributTon of Projects by Selected Strata 



Number of ~ Percent of 
Projects Total 
Strata Total I ndividugl Total Indfvldual 

All Projects 1,0^46 100 

Sawndary/ $2] 88 

Po^t^Secondary 125 12 

Skills training 939 90 

Work experience 318 30.00 

Secondary 284 27,00 

Post-secondary 34 0*03 

Nonwork experience ' 621 60*00 

Secondary 557 53^00 

Post-secondary 64^ ^ 0,07 

Other 107 10 

Secondary 75 0*07 

Post -secondary 32 0.03 
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Education 


Ski 1 1 s Tra In ing 




Total s 




Nonwork EKperience 


Work Experience 


Other 


Secoridar 


48 projects, or 
53 percent of 
the sample 


25 projects^ or 
241 of the 
sampl e 


6 D ro 1 ec t ^ 
or 71 of 
the sample 




Post^ 
dary 


3 proJectSj or 
3 percent of 
the sample 


5 projects, or 
91 of the 
sample 


3 projects, 
or 3% of 
the sample 


n (13%) 


Totalis 


51 (561) 


30 (331) 


9 (101) 


90 (1001) 


PIGURE A J * Distribution of Strata of the Project Sample 
If Ratios are Maintained 


Educe tSon 


Skills Tra 1 n 1 ng 


Other 


Total s 




Nonwork Experience 


Work Experience 


Secondary 


39 projects 


20 projects 


6 projects 


65 


dary 


12 projects 


10 projects 


3 projects 


25 


Total s 


51 


30 


9 ^ 


90 



FIGURE A. 2, Exact Number of Projects to Be 
Selected ^ by Cel 1 
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APPENDIX B 
SAMPLE OF PROJECTS 



05 



L I ST OF mBLES 

B-l Sample of Projects ,,,,ii.iii.!i'>>i*i'» '99 
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Eaipli ef Pfojgcti 




2. Foo^ ftliiiipinint^ 'I 



Enfield khm] Oiitriet 



3. Ksdichrofii!^ 



»hlaod L Kingstown School 



laraginistt Scbol 
District 



5. Student devilpp^rit QNo Cayahogi yalliyJoiK 

focitiofrri- School 

Adult skills >i 
upgrading 



?' Unsafe training >" 



[lit dlivi!ind City 

km kht l/QCiClonil 
iohool Biitrkt 

a. Adyltikilli tribhg I. blido School Jlitriet 



Diitrict 



School, Dlstrfet 



ifldieatfiprojrimiwNerestydiiiti ire periomll^ inti 



^rvlawid 




lowi Waitgrn Cwimuiilty 



10. Vori<eXD8riince i' n , ' . . -^^'^^^ Siitrlct 



mE i-1 (eofitlimed) 



Project 



12. Pre^cafier* 



13, Special aiiiitan^* 
1i Upholstery 



15. rtiionr/ 



Stiti 



Iowa 



Local Educition 



iiwton Eomitiunlty School 
Diitrlct 



Tiniiiiiei teville Cit^ School 
Oiitrlct 

" tevlile CI t)r School 

Piitrlct 



Community Collfigs 
BUtrlct 



iwkiyr Institute 



16. Automotive 

17. Clerical* 

18. Heatcuttipg" 
1^, Tutorial^ 

20. Tutorial^ 



2], Qevilopfflintal 
typing II 



22. Cooperative rural 
occypation 

23. Self-paced 
instruction 



Utih 



Oregon 



Johrison City Ifocitioni) 
Technicil School 



California Morgin Hill Sctol 
Diitrict 



Utih Tichnicil Collage, g 
Skill Center, South ® 

Weber State College 

Clackamui Community 
Colligi District 

Ht. Hood Cownity 
Collags Distriet 



Gavilifi Joint Coranunity 
ColIigi 

Compton Comfflunity 
Collsgi 
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Ml i-I (contiruid) 



2i PfOfraiDs for fiindi- 
cappid ind Disad- 
Vintaged Personi 

25. Kemediil 
li Reiiedlal 

Ih Rieryitment and 
rstention 

2B. Bunnell division - 
operi lab'^ 

is. Hyltivocationi! 
cariar* 

30. Project jobs 

31. Project for disadvin- 
Mgd and liindicapped 

32* Tactics 
33. Hew Horizons 

3i Co-opt 

35. /igr icy 1 turn pro] ict^ 

3^. Agricylture and distrib- 
utive educatioii*' 



Stitfi 



Cilifofnii 



Vlscon: 



im 



beal idyeatloii 



Srosifiiofit Sebol Bistfict 



pn Saginsw Scliool District 

Carrol tOfi School District 
Ht. Clefflms School mtriit 



Morth Cirolina Orgeniboro City khmh 
" Pinder County Schools 

Wilkei C€unty khool 



Comity Coll sgi 
District 



Sifi Diego Commynity 
^ol lege 



RedwMds Comnunity 
Co! lege 

El Caffllfio CofniniJnity 
College 

HUmukm km Teclinf' 
ci! Coll egg 

Horiine Vocitional 
Ticimlci] School 



Wayrie County Comsiunlty 
Mlige Dlitriet 



im B-l (continyed) 



Pro] set 



Stite 



Locil EducatlQii 
jencv ilU 



3J, Trads and industry Alabama Mobtli County School Diitriet 



38. Business and office 
35, Auto mechanici 



Co-op: 



Tsxis 



k\. Generil mictianici" 



kl, General metili^ 
ii3. Gineril conitruGtions^ 
Co-op* 



kL Carasr diveiopment Delawiri yilnington Public Schools 



kl Pfojict ?0,QOl 

kl Diversified' 

k% Coopiritivi work 
triining" 

50. Special educiticn 
worl(* 



II 

inois 
II 



l^gbils County Sctiool Diitrlet 

P1II11 County km \lo£itlonil 
District 

Houston indipindent School 
District 

Wichitifalli Area Vocational 
School Dlitrict 

iowa Parle School District 

El Piso toufity School District 

fioyiton indipindint School 
District 

El PiBO County School District 



yUffllniton Public Schools 



E. Psorii School District 



Chicigo Sehooi Districts 



y. Aurora School District 



Community College 
Diitriet 



TABLE B'l (eontinuid) 



Lociir E'ducatlDn " " Coffirnynity Col lefe 



™^ ^m'^^ Atlanta Clt^ School DIbtrkt 

^^^^'^ " Pecateyr Goynty School 

District 



Burke Coynty School District 



" Wilton Coufity School District 

^"^^ " Walker County School Diitrict 

% m %mph evaluation* " yalbr County School Diitrict 

5?. Business and office Louisiana Orleans Pariih Schools 

^Jiildcari " orliani Pirlih Schools 

59. Clirical and office " Caddo Parish Schools 

SO. Hew Iberia Campus Project " Iberia ParlsHchools 

Nurse's aide " Caddo Parish Schools 

it. ilutomated office-^ l^ew yorl< City of Yonkers 

Semng* " City of fonkirs 

ik. Sporti and recreation " City of Mister 
'-^ veliicles" 



65. Custoniir travel " City of Rochister 

66. Health service^ _ " City of Buffiio 



District 



TABLE H imtlmti) 



Stati 



67. kklt occupitlQnal 



mm 



licit 
hi Ipial vocation 
i% Eirear opportiinity 

% m 

project SUCCESS 

13. Hwrico trade center^ , " 

%, iflce service' " 
Wficsiervice^ " 

]l lyiiness ind offici " 



2ERIC' 



% Interloding cooperitlvi 
vocationil iimi'm 

o ]% klmtm 



Local EducitiOfi 
Agency (LEA) 



Niw York City of Buffilo 



Umm MM School District 

Tyfiiar liiiifiid School District 

yicliiti ku Ifocitionil 
Teclinlcil School 



HinoYsr Coynty Sehool 
District 

Ijftnrieo Trade Training 

Center 



Himptoti City Echooli 

Norfolk City School i 

JiffsrsQii County Scliool 
District 

Jaffirion County School 
District 

Richmond Indepindsnt School 



hmm Byiart School District 



Coifflunity Collide 
Diitrict 



El Doras 
College Distfiot 



Q 
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Project 



Business and office 
In-Hats Program 
Bellied iil 

Distributive education 
Business edueition 



TABLE B-l (continued) 



State 



Local Ediisatlon 
Agency (LEA) 



Ariiona Tucson District 



niii 



" Anipliithiater School 

District 

Pannsylvinla Plilladilphia City Scliools 
" Nnn-Oiico School District 



Community Coriigs 
Oistrict 



Hiricopa Skills Csntsr 
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TABLE C-1 



Educat Ion Level , 


by Sex and 


Age of 


Students Interviewed 






Variable 


Tota 


1 


Secondary 


Post- 


secondary 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


1 ,Q2h 


100 


784 


76.6 


240 


23.4 


Sex : 














Male 


572 


100 


453 


79.2 


119 


20.8 


Fenia 1 e 


^452 


100 


331 


73.2 


121 


26.8 


Age: 














Under 16 


Ug 


100 


149 


100.0 






16-17 




100 


463 


99.6 


2 


0.4 


18-19 


173 


100 


156 


90.2 


17 


9.8 


20~2k 


71 


100 


8 


11.3 


63 


88.7 


Over 2k 


166 


100 


8 


4.8 


158 


95.2 
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TABLE C-2 

Educational Level, by Ethnic/Race 
of Students Interviewed 



Racial and 

Ethnic 
Background 


Total 


Secondary 


Post- 


secondary 


Number 


percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


1 ,024 


100 




76.6 


240 


23.4 


WhI te 


629 


100 


kkl 


70.3 


1S7 


29.7 


Bl ack 


300 


100 


Z75 


91 .7 


25 


8.3 


Hispanic 


Ik 


100 


62 


83.8 


12 


16.2 


Al 1 tninorltles 


395 


100 


342 


86.6 


53 


13.4 



TABLE C-3 

Educational Level, by Type of Training 
of Students Interviewed 



~ — " " ^ — Total ^ Seco ndary Post-secondary 

Variable Number Percent Number Nrccnt Number Percent 



Total K02^ TOO 78^ 76.6 2i*0 23.^ 

526 100 ^00 76.0 126 2^.0 

1+01 100 3^9 87.0 52 13-0 



Speci f Ic sk! 1 1 s 
tra I nl ng 

Gensral 

orientation 



other 97 100 35 36.1 62 63.9 



n 9 
4i £4 «J 



TABLE C=^ 



Type of Progrim, by ^aci (Ethnic iiekground) 
of Studenti Interviewsd 



Totil 


I,02i 


100 


^79 


1|0D %] 


127 


12.^ 


White 




100 


251 39.9 


2S kl,i 


) 110 


17.3 


eiack 


300 


100 


191 63J 


105 35.C 


k 


11 


Hispanic 




100 




2^ 29.? 


k 


Ik 


All minoritie 


s 335 


100 


2W 62.3 


132 m 


17 
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mil c-s 





Type of Training, b 


y Chiract 


Eristics of Si 


:udsnts Ini 


lerviiwed 






-■^■'■'■i^^ 




Specif 


ic Skilli 


Gerii 










Total 


Tra 


ining^ 


Orienl 


:etion 


0! 


.hir 


Cnarageristics 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


dumber 


Pircint 


Total 


100. 0 




100.0 


^01 


100.0 


97 


100,0 


Hale 


511 %l 




52.9 


231 


57.6 






Female 


1 ^ - i i i 

^52 kk.] 


M f A 

M 




170 








White, not 
















Hispanic 
origin 


m 


35* 








03 




Black, not 
Hispanic 
origin 


300 29.3 


133 


25.3 


163 




k 




Hispinic 




28 


hi 


111 


11.0 


2 


i\ 


Other 


21 11 


11 


l\ 


2 




8 
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TABLE C-6 



Type of Class, by Race (Ethnic Background) 
of Students Interviewed 





Tota 


1 


Reg I 


jlar 


Spei 


:ia1 


Variable 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


1 ,02k 


100 


k$0 


47.9 


534 


52.1 


White 


629 


100 


333 


52.9 


296 


47.1 


Black 


300 


100 


130 


43.3 


170 


56.7 


Hispanic 




100 


12 


16.2 


62 


83.8 


All minorities 


395 


100 


157 


39.7 


238 


60.3 



TABLE C-7 

Type of Class, by Type of Prograninlng 
of Students Interviewed 



' " " Total "~ ^Regu Tar r ~r Special 

Vari able Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Total 1,024 100 490 47.9 534 52.1 

Specific skill 526 100 356 67-7 170 32.3 
training 

General kO) 100 52 13.0 349 87.0 
orientation 

Other 97 100 82 Bk,5 15 15.5 



2130 
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TABLE C-8 

Rating of Program Aspects, by Type of 
Class of Students Interviewed 



Qual ! ty of the 
Instruct ion 

Preparing you for a job, 
using your training 



Mean 



Program Aspects Total Regular Special 

Modern up-to-date 

equipment 7*89 8,07 7-72 

Getting special help 

when needed 8.90 8.85 8.95 

Counsel Ing of the 

students 8.31 8,16 BAS 

Attitudes of the 

teacher 8.81 8.86 8,77 

Enough equipment to 

work with 7^76 7-82 7-70 

Wei 1 -^equi pped classrooms; 

pleasant to work in 7*80 7-91 7-71 

Being in a modern, well- 
maintained building 7*78 7*71 7-8A 



8.72 8*82 8.62 

8.58 8.61 8.56 



Average of nine factors 8,28 8.31 8*26 
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TABLE C-9 



Rating of Program Aspects, by Type of Training 
of Students Interviewed 









Mean 




Program 
Aspects 


Total 


Skills 
Training 


General 


Other 


Modern up-to-date 
equipment 


7.89 


7.96 


7.64 


8.51 


Getting special help 
when heeded 


8.90 


8.85 


8.96 


8,93 


Counseling of the 
students 


8.31 


8.09 


8.54 


8.56 


The attitudes of the 
teachor 


8.81 


8.86 


8.73 


8.91 


Enough eqjipment to 
work wi th 


7.76 


7.67 


7.72 


8.42 


Wei 1 -equi pped class- 
rooms; pleasant to 
work in 


7.80 


7.63 


7.92 


8.27 


Being In a modern, 
wel 1 -maintained 
building 


7.78 


7.41 


8.05 


8.64 


dual 1 ty of the 
Instruct ion 


8.72 


8.69 


8.74 


8.79 


Preparing you for 
a Job, using your 
training 


8.58 


8.61 


8.63 


8.25 


Average of nine 
factors 


8.28 


8.20 


8.33 


8.59 
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TABLE C-10 

Rating of Program Aspects by Geographical Area 
of Students Interviewed 



Program ^^^^ 



Modern up-to-date 
equi pment 



Counsel ing of the 
studanti 

Xhe attitudes of the 
teacher 

Enough equi pment to 
work wi th 

Well equipped class-- 
rooms; pleasant to 
work In 

Being in a modern j 
wel 1 -maintained 
bu I Idi ng 



Preparing you for 
a Job, using your 
tra inlng 



p^gpeets Total Northeast Mid-West South West 



7,89 7^38 7.67 8,01 8,65 



Getting special help . ^ 

whenneedsd 8. 90 9.02 8.78 8.83 9.20 



8.31 8.18 8.27 8.36 B.kQ 

8.81 9.18 8.56 8.65 9.25 

7.76 7.15 7.36 7.99 8.56 

7.80 7.58 7.itO 7.90 8.^9 



7.78 6.69 8.07 7.91 8.70 

Quality of the ^ ^ o o nn 

instruction 8.72 9.02 8.60 8.57 8.99 



8.58 8.96 7.96 8.67 8.55 



Average of nine 
factors 



8.28 8.13 8.07 8.32 8.75 
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TABLE C-11 

Rating of Ppogram Aipecti by Type of Area 
of Studants Interviewed 



Program Hean 



Modern up^to^date 
equ! pment 



The attitudes of the 
teacher 



Well equipped class- 
roomi; pleasant to 
work in 

Being In a modern, 
wel 1 -maintained 
building 



Prepiring you for 
a Jobr using your 
training 



Average of nine 
factors 



Aspects total Urban Suburban Non-urban 

7.89 7.83 7.99 7*69 



Getting special help « i 

when needed 8.90 9.00 8.95 8,34 

Counsel Ing of the 

studenti 8.31 8.25 8.52 7.70 



8.81 9-01 8.79 8.21 



Enough equipment to ^ ^ 

work With 7^6 7.69 7.87 7-57 



7.80 8.01 7.76 7.26 



7.78 7-64 7.71 8.50 

Quality of the ' _ _ _ q _ 

instruction 8.72 8.87 8.81 7.83 



8.58 8.65 8.7^ 7.7^* 



8.28 8.33 8.35 7.87 



o 234 
ERIC 



mil Mi 



fiian Siting of Propram k^m by Chafictiriitici 




eg ram h^tii 



Mm up^tG'diti 

Getting special lielp 
ni 



loul «ih fmk m< IS IHJ ll-IS IHi Nr » todiry sewoJarj iiti m mpk «torili« 



,,J, ,.B j,« 8,11 ;,(* I.M US 1.11 !.51 Wl 

1,51 t,;s MS !.!) U» U! 8.Si S.« LH !■« '.H 



Counssling of the 
SEudinti 

Attitudii of the 

Effougli aquipst to 
\crbwitli 



i,3i i.ii m w i.ii Mi /.^i i.^i ^'^^ ^ ^^'^^ ^-^^ 



ptatto«ofUn 1,80 7.^J a,Oj iJl W S-l^ MO J.i 



Being in ifflodorn, w6li^ ' , . ,/ 0 u g 

liintiinid building IM iM W IS ^ I 



iuality of tlie 
instryction 



Freparing p for a job, 
usinf your triining Iji i.^^ M 



i.ei iji 1,1 MO m m m m ui Mi iii m 
ii\ iM 1$ w iM iM m jji ^.11 1^ M^ ii2 U2 



10 
0 



iM in iJi J^J 



ij2 m 1% s.M ijfi i.^ii s.^'f s.^^ ^'71 ^'^^ ^^^^ 



Avirap of nlna factors a,li EJ^ iJ 1,10 IM 1% IM Ml iM m ^ 



Variable 
Overall 
Urban 
Suburban 
Non-U rbin 



TABLE C-I3 

SchMl Satisfaction Since Enrolling in Program, by Type of 
Ana of $tuo3nts Interviiwed 



Toti 



Jyniber Percent 



1,021) 

m 
m 

12! 



loo 

100 



loo 



Hori 



Liis 



Nuniber "Psreent fjumber Percent 

26S 15 3.3 

3H B.O 17 3.3. 
6^ 5i5 3 2.3 



Sanii 
sr Pircint 



3^3 33.5 

1^0 33.0 

151 31.5 

52 I13.O 



TABLE C-U 





School Satiificti 


on Sinci Enroll 
Area of Studeni 


ing in Progrim, by 1 
:s intervlewid 


jiograph 


Variable 


Total 
Number 


Percant 


Hora 
Numbir f 


■ L 


ess 


Qvirall 
Northeast 


1,024 
213 


100 
100 


m 

155 


gfcsnt Number 
^3.1 33 
Hi 6 


Perce 
Ik 
U 


H id-West 




100 


113 


m 11 


u 


South 


501 


100 


m 


33.3 \k 


2.8 


West 


115 


loo 


83 




3.5 



Same 



int 



3^3 
32 

is 

28 



33.5 

33.? 
24.3 



TABLE C-IS 





School 


Satisfaction Since Enrolling in Programs by Type of 
Program of Student! Interviewed 








Total 


More 


Less 


Sa 


me 


able 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


al 1 


I,02i| 


100 


646 


63.1 


35 3.4 


343 


33*5 


Is training 


526 


100 


321 


61.0 


13 2.5 


192 


36.5 


d of 
»rk 


401 


100 


263 


65.6 


17 4.2 


121 


30.2 


;r 


97 


100 


62 


63.9 


5 5.2 


30 


30.9 








TABLE C-16 










School 


Satisfaction Since Enrolling In Program^ by Type of 
Class of Students Interviewed 










Total 




More 


Less 


Sai 


me 


able 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


all 


1,02^ 


100 


m 


63.1 


35 3.4 


343 


33.5 


:ial 


534 


100 


342 


64.1 


20 3.7 


172 


32.2 


liar 




100 


304 


62.0 


15 r 3.1 


171 


34.9 
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TABLE C-17 



School Satlsfictlon Sines Enrolling in Program 
by Chirietsristici of Students Intiryiiwed ' 




jyinber Percint 



Jori 
iiiimbir Pircant 



Overall 

Sex: 

Hale 
Female 

Agei 
Under 16 
16n? 
18^3 
20-2if 
Over 2^ 

Educitlonal level: 
Secondary 

Fost-secondary 

Bdce; 
Uhlte 
Black 

Hispanic 
Minoritiii 



,02l| loo 



m 



173 

?i 

166 



623 
300 

m 



loo 

100 



100 

loo 

100 
100 

loo 



100 
100 



63.1 



358 

2§a 



111 
102 

m 



170 



62,6 
63.7 



63.8 
%l 
53.0 
66.2 



60J 
70.8 



to 6if.l 



100 


lai 


60.3 


100 




6i8 



Mer Nrcgnt taber Parr^n^ 

3! 



3.^1 



18 ]A 

1? 3.e 



19 
3 

k 



6 



1,3 
kA 

5.2 

M 
.6 



3J 
2.^ 



2^ i.a 



3^3 



32 
168 
62 
20 
^1 



m 

61 



2^3 61.5 



8 


2.7 


111 


3 


1.1 


23 


1 


2.8 





33.5 



m 3i3 
32.3 



36.1 
35.3 
23.2 
2ii.7 



35.6 
26J 



32.1 
37.0 
31.) 
35.7 
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TABLE C-lB 



Somswhat 
tot at all 
Don't know 



delation of Clasiwork to Job Triininii by Type of Training 
of Students Intsrvliwid 





Overall " Ski Hi Tr, 


iinino Unflfi nf Unrk 

'Snmmm nWi lU sji nyj IS 




yariable ' 


t^umbsr Psreent dumber 


Percent knkr Percent 


Number Pircent 


Total 


^^2 100.0 159 


100.0 m lOO.O 


Ik 100.0 


Very closely 
Soniewhat 


13B 31.2 El 
101 ifl.o 3^ 


%i S3 2i3 
3iO 122 ^?.l 


]k ^Lk 
5 20.8 


Not at all 


120 27 J kk 


111 ^ 71 2J.lf 




Don't know 


3 0,J 


3 \.l 




i 


TABLE C'l^ 

Hilition of Classwork to Job Training, by Typi of Clais 
of Students Interviiwid 


■1 




Ovarii 1 


Special f 


igjulir 


Variable 


fluniber Fercint 


Number Pereant Mbt 


\r humi 


Total 


kkl \m 


nk 100.0 m 


100.0 


Very cloiely 


■ I3S 31.2 


6? 21.5 ?1 


^2,2 



181 

120 



^1.0 



130 
3 



1.1 



51 



i 



ilariible 
Totil 



Very closely 

Not It ill 
Don't know 



mi C-20 

Rilition of Clisswork to Job Tfiintngj by Type of 
of Students Intirviiwid 



II 




Dyeran 



452 

138 
181 

120 
3 



100,0 
31.2 



jgr Nrcsfit 
228 100,0 



^1 
103 
57 



m 
u 



Ijiber PirMnt mkr Percent 
lOO.O 



kk 
8 

12 
1 



100,0 

ill 

m 
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246 
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Relitloii of ClaiBwork to Job Trainiiig, by Charactsristics 
of Studints Idterviiwed 





IE 


)tal 


LIO 


iry 
S8iy 


Cnni Ail 


i/nal 


"Mot 

a 


at 
11 


Pon't 


1 


1 


j . 


1 


1 






Overall 




100.0 


138 


31.2 


131 




120 


0.1 


J 0.? 


Sex; 
Hale 




100,0 


11 




% 


37.1 


El 


%] 


E S 


Final 1 


m 


100,0 




ilk 


U 






m 


3 1.^ 


Age: 




















Under 16 


33 


JOO.O 


k 


12.1 


\i 




13 


%\ 




li^lj 




100,0 


B 




101 


3?.3 


13 


0,0 


I OJ 






100,0 


3^ 






13.0 


31 


III 






u 


100,0 


1 


?.l 


10 


71.^ 


I 


iM 


1 M 


Over 2^1 


11 


100.0 


s 




k 




1 


9.1 




Edycationii Igvil' 
kcondary ■- 


1 

f 

^ -Ill- 


-100.0 


IjO 


3M-- 




40v} ■ 


lu- 


m- 


-"4----4,f-^-- 


Post^sacondiry 


Ik 


100,0 


8 


%l 


II 




ll 


16.1 


1 lf,2 


^aee/Ethnic; 

White 




100.0 


ao 


3I.I 




35J 


13 


32.3 


2 O.E 


Black 


m 


100.0 




%,k 


60 




2i 


18.2 




Hispanic 


ki 


100.0 




\U 




io.^ 


10 


20.8 


's 


Hinoritjei 


185 


100.0 


SB 






y.i 


31 


20.S 


1 u 



227 



TABLE C-22 



Earnings of Students Paid for Work in Cooperative On- 
the-Job Trarnlng or In Work Study Job Training 



Variable 



Number 
Intervi ewed 



total 

Sax; 
Hale 
Fema I e 

Race: 
Vhlte 
Black 
Hf spanlc 

Age: 

17 years or less 

„ _.l 8 yea cs or„mo 



Edsjcat iona 1 level- 
Secondary 
Post" secondary 

Type of class • 
Regular 
Special 

Type of area; 
Urban 
Suburban 
Non-urban 

Type of training: 
Spec if I c skills 

train Ing 
General orientation 
Other 



371 



228 
U3 



197 
127 
^3 



2*47 

124^ 



350 
21 



110 

2S! 



21 k 
lU 
%3 



100 
248 
23 



Med Ian 
Hou rl y 
tfjge Rate 



$2.31 



2.3^ 
2.25 



2.33 
2. 28 
2. 32 



2. 29 
2.36 



2. 20 
2.35 



2,31 
2.31 



2.34 
2.22 
2.38 



2.28 
2.30 
2.30 



Average 
Hourly 

^age Rate 



$2.36 



2.46 
2.20 



32 
33 



.28 
52 



2.30 
3.07 



Z.iiS 
2.32 



2.i»3 
2.18 



2,42 
2.33 
2,32 
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TABLE C-23 





Studeiit T\mi on tiii Effe 
Hilpmg Tliem Find Jobs 


et of their Trilning in 
j by Typs of Proiriii 






Overall 


ikil 
Train 


s Mof Id of 
ng Wrk 


Other 


i/ariabie 


lumber Fsrcint 


[lumber 


Pircent htmt 


fJuibsr Percent 


Tctai 


liOi^ 100.0 




IDO.O ^01 lOO.Q 


97 loo.o 


Vis 








91 


No 


56 5 J 


% 




If k.] 


Oon't know 


5 


I 




2 2.1 


s — ^ ^ — ■ — ' - ■ ' — — ■- ■ -■ - ' - - - -■- 

TAILE 

Itydefit Ifiaws on the Effect of their Training in 
Helping Them Find Jobi, by Type of Class 




Ovirall 




3 peel a 




Variable 


luibir Nrceit 




imkf Pereent I 


luibir Pircent 


Total 
Ifes 


1,01^ 105.0 




53^ 103.0 


490 loo.o 


Ho 






28 hi 


^ 93. J 
23 il 


Don't know 


5 0,5 




2 0.i| 


] 0.6 



Varjibie _ 

Total 

Yes 

No 

Don't knm 



Mi C-25 

Student Viiw^ sn the Effect of Thiir Training 
ifi Helping Them Find Job, bf Typs of Arei 



Ovsrall 



nbir Peregnt 
l.Oaii 100,9 

5 O.S 



Jrbin 



^Ik 100.0 

'^05 95.6 

18 lf.2 

I 0.2 



^79 108.9 

^51 lit 

25 5.2 

3 0.6 



121 lOD.O 

107 m 

I 0.8 



Overi 



TABLE m 



^tMmaimmm Effect of Tbir m in ing in 
Helping Find Jabs, by GeogripHeil Area 



Total 
Yes 



Don't Icrow 



3 0.5 



i£WlLJl^llter„^^reell^--iiS.^^-l^.|.>f^^ 



3 lOO.D 


135 105,9 






lis 








m 


100.0 


lOD.O 




1/9 91J 


^1 


95.2 


loe 


93.9 


3 Li 


1^ u 


n 






5.2 


1 0.^ 


2 U 


1 


OA 


1 


n g 



jerIc 



53 



mil HI 



Stydent 1/iaws on the Effect of Thsir Training in 
Helping l\\m Find JobSj by Characteristics 





Tota 




Yes 




0 


Don't Know 


iufflber 


ppfrghf 








Number 


Percent 


Ovarii I 


1 


100. Q 








5 


0.5 


Mile 


m 


100,0 


52^^ 91 i 


^3 




5 








100 0 




'J 




■ 




Under i6 




lOO.Q 


\kk 96.6 


5 












100 Q 


^11 ^2 1 


12 




2 




1 y \ J 


! / J 


100.0 


I V 1 J I i U 


§ 




1 


Oi 




71 

/ * 


100 0 




X 
J 


ii.2 


1 


i 1 

\.\ 




1 uy 


I DO 0 


1^7 ql| ^ 


A 

y 


1 8 


1 


0.6 


















Secofidjry - 


^Ik- 


100.0 


m n>t 






- 3 


0.^- 


Poit-second'ary 


m 


100.0 


228 95.0 


10 


k,l 


2 




to (ethnic 
















background): 
















tfhi'te 




100,0 




^5 


U 


2 


0.3 


Black 


300 


100,0 


290 96J 


9 


3.0 


1 


o.j 


Hispanic 


Ik 


100,0 


12 9?J 


2 


hi 






Ali itiinoritiei 


m 


100.0 


3E1 9^.^ 


11 




3 


0.8 



TABLE C-2a 



' — — -~ 


Mmt Plans to M Job In Sue 
Typg of Frograro 


lis 11 T 


raining/ 




Variable 


Ovinli 
tabsr ' Percent 


Skill 
Triinl 


1 

Percint 


Orif 




Otiier 


Total 


\,m 100,0 




100.0 


number 
^01 


Fireent 
100.0 


(j umber PircirF 
100.0 


Yes 
No 


/51 111 


m 




73 


IJ.5 


?* m 

22 22,J 


Not decided 


3 0.3 


3 


0.6 


S 


1.2 


1 I.O 







TAiLE C-2S 








Mmt Plans t£ 


^ Seei( Job in Simi Area 


as Trainiii( 








Type of CllSB 






Virijble 


Own 
flymbr Percent 


■ -Spec- 

iumber 


iiP~^ 
Percint 


^_ liegular ~ 


Total 


100,0 




100.0 


Nymber Percent 
^90 100,0 


Yes 




^03 




M ?L0 


No 




m 


III 


Ho 23.^ 


Not dec i did 


1 0.3 


1 




2 Q.l| 



V'- .. C=30 



student Plans to Seek Job In Same Area as 
Training! by Type of Area 







Total 




Yei 






No 


Not 


Decided 


riable 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


srail 


1,02.4 


100,0 


7511 


73.3 


264 


25.8 


9 


0.9 


Jin 




100,0 


332 


78.3 


88 


20.8 


4 


0.9 


burban 




100.0 


331; 


69.) 


146 


30.5 


I 




i^urban 


121 


loo.o 


SB 


72.7 


30 


24.8 


3 


2.5 



TABLE C"3i 

Student Plans to Seek Job In Sarne Area as 
' Trsining, by Geographic Area 



_- . - .--.-^ - . — — - — ^-^^ - ■■ - ^ — - ^ — - — 




Total 


1 


Yes 




No 




Not 


Decided 


riable 


Number 


Percent 


H umber 


Percent 


Number 1 


'ercent 


Number 


Percent 


srall 


1,024 


100.0 


751 


n 3 


, 264 


25.8 


3 


0.9 


rtheast 


213 


100.0 


145 


67.1 


70 


32.9 






j-West 


195 


100.0 


135 


69.2 


56 


28.7 


4 


2.1 


jth 


501 


100.0 


393; 


78,4 


104 


20.8 


4 


0.8 


it 


US 


100.0 


BDi 


69.5 


34 


29.6 


1 


0.9 
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Stydm Attitudes Toward Triining by Type of Trainii 




Mas 100,0 



Attituds: 
Positive 
Negitive 
Indiffirent 



m 


m 




m 




m 






m 



10.0 
13.9 



253 



TABLE C-33 

Student Attltudii Towird Training by GeDgpaphical An 



Othgr 
jfflber Pereant 



MO* 100.0 383 10D,0 



310 


Us 


23 


IS 



!2i 





|[Jew_|y|bar Percent 



Mil 100.0 as2 loo.o 



^er Pircint 



Attitude: 
Positive 
Nagitive 
Indifferint 



* lOO.O 2,00if 100,0 m lOO.Q 



3,115 JS.O 
^3? 15.6 



loa 



/M 


339 ?0,5 1, 


5^9 


m 


13.3 




13^ il 




12J 


B m 


m \u 


^8 



2,1 
l.2i 



Total 

4ttitiidg: 
Poiitive 

I'm 
liidiffsrint 



fotal 

Positive 

Nigitivi 
liidlfferint 



ma 

Huimt ktt'mk towird Train iriij by Type .of CliiS 




\M 100,0 



360 100,0 



1,116 100.0 





i6,o 1 


,^^1 %\ 1 








\)i 9.0 


m l\ 


m 


15.6 


233 1^*3 


3W 16.1 



Studsnt Attituda Imi^i Training, b)f Type of Wm 



Total 



Uriao 



SybuPtan 



taber Psrcint 



7t Psreent Nymbir Percent iuisr Percent 



lt,096 109,0 



» 100.0 



,51a 100.0 



% loo.o 



3J15 


16.0 


1333 ]Si 1 










Ik 


lie 


m \u 


. \i 


9.9 


63] 


15.6 


i\i iif.5 


n iM ... 




IB.^ 



Ovefa!] 

Famali 
Under 16 

mr 
mk 

Sver 2^ 

Educational level 
Secondiry 
Poit-iiCQndirf 

Race (ithnic 
bickground) : 
Wiiiti 
Black 
Hi spin ic 
All minorities 



Sttjdarit Plani to M kh k km eg School 
Tralnh^, by Chiractiriitles ' 




jjujbef percefit Nynibir 



\k3 

m 
n 
m 



300 

Ik 

m 



100.0 

los.o 



1P0,5 

iDiJ 

109,0 
199.0 



ISO J 



01 
3H 



13.3 



19O.0 


iiD2 


m 


loo.o 


3^3 


112 


loo.o 


120 


aoi 


100.0 


32i 


70i 


leo.fl 


1]2 


m 


loo.o 




81. J 


IflO.O 


113 


m 



72.9 



19^ 



11 



12 



203 
61 



JmDNr PircenT 



III 



30J 



IS3 m 





65 


23.0 






12.2 




81 


20.^ 



5 



s 



0.9 

U 
0,2 



1.3 
0.6 

D.6 

1.2 



Oi 

1.7 



LI 



N 
in 



264 



265 



TABLE C-37 

Student Attitudei toward Triiningj by Charactertst ics 



Sttl tudsi^ 



Total Positive Negativa Iridifferent 

iflabla NumTsr Pargsnt Nuniber "Peraent Number Percent Number Pircent 



itil 

IX : 

Male 



h.Q^b 100,0 3,115 76.0 3kk 637 15*6 

2,aB8 lOO.O 1,698 7k,2 111 9J 368 16 J 
Female l,8o8 100,0 1,417 78.^ 109 6.0 269 1^*9 

]t\ 

Under 16 
16-17 

18=19 • 692 lOO.O 525 75.9 45 b.^ i >^ 

iQ^lk loao 239 8^.2 14 4,9 28 33 

Over 24 

ice (ethnic 
background) i 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

All minorities 

lucitional level; 
Secondary 
Post-secondar/ 



596 


lOO.O 


m 


78.5 


29 


^.9 


110 


IB. 5 




lOO.O 


1,375 


n.h 


U5 


7.3 


308 


16.9 


m 


lOO.O 


525 


75.9 


h5 


6.5 


IH 


16.5 




loo.o 


239 


Bk.2 


U 


4.9 


28 


9.9 




100,0 


m 


63.9 


55 


8.3 


17 


11.6 



2316 


IQO.O 


1,873 


Ik.k 


2k] 


9.6 


koi 


16.0 


1,200 


100,0 


921 


76.8 


85 


7.1 


igli 


16, Z 


296 


lOO.O 


Iks 


Bk.] 


13 


k.k 




11.5 


U5B0 


lOO.O 




78,6 


103 


6.5 


235 


n.9 


3,136 


lOO.O 


zM. 


7k,B 


266 


8.5 


523 


16.7 


960 


100,0 


768 


80.0 


78 


8.1 


in 


11.9 



^Combination of four quest ions 



267 
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